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R. F. KENNEDY 


My object in presenting this subject to you 
this afternoon is twofold. First, to do honour 
to the many benefactors of libraries in South 
Africa and, secondly, to elicit information about 
benefactions. I found, on getting together my 
sources, what I had suspected, that South 
African libraries have been much more fortunate 
in their benefactors than is generally believed. I 
also found—and this I had not before realized— 
that South African librarians are as a rule most 
reticent, 1 might almost say secretive, about their 
benefactors. Instead of conveying information to 
you this afternoon, as I should in an address of 
this kind, I come to you humbly in the role of a 
suppliant asking for information. My method will 
be to give you imperfect, incomplete facts and to 
ask you to correct my errors and to make good my 
omissions. My hope is that I may arouse the interest 
of those who are present, that they will record in- 
formation about benefactors who have assisted their 
institutions, and that those who are unavoidably 
absent may be persuaded to do the same for their 
institutions, so that we may have somewhere a full 
record of library benefactors. I hope, further, 
that these records, kept at each library for its 
own information and at some central library for 
the edification of others, will be used very fre- 
quently on anniversaries and other red-letter 
days connected with the lives of our benefactors, 
so that we may keep their memories green and 
do honour to those who have honoured our 
institutions. 

Library benefactors are of many kinds. There 
are those who give or bequeath money to a 
library or to many libraries. There are those 
who spend their time, money and special know- 
ledge in building up collections of books which 
they give or bequeath to libraries. Benefactor is, 
however, a much wider term than donor, and we 
must recognize and acknowledge the good done 

‘Paper presented to the Conference of the South 


tican Library Association held in the Johannesburg 
Public Library on 28 January 1943. 


to libraries by those who serve them well. In 
this category must be included the public-spirited 
men and women who give of their time and 
energy in promoting library interests, and, in 
a lesser degree, but not to be excluded, the self- 
sacrificing professional librarian who labours for 
the progress and welfare of the library movement 
rather than his personal advancement. It was a 
happy thought which induced John Minto in 
his History of the public library movement to include 
a section on “‘Prominent workers and benefactors’, 
and to arrange his subjects in one alphabet ir- 
respective of whether they were workers or bene- 
factors. The list starts with Alderman Abbott of 
Manchester, one of the few library committee 
men to be invited to fill the honourable office 
of President of the Library Association. The 
list of short biographies includes among the donors 
Andrew Carnegie, and John Passmore Edwards, 
whose benefactions included, among other things, 
gifts for the erection of twenty-four English libraries ; 
among the non-professional men of affairs, Joseph 
Brotherton, William Ewart and Sir John Lubbock ; 
and among the librarians such varied characters as 
Edward Edwards, James Duff Brown and Sir 
Richard Garnett. It seems to me most fitting 
that acknowledgement should be made without 
distinction to thesedifferent kinds of benefactors. I 
would emphasize, before passing on to the donors, 
that we should record the work of and do honourto 
those benefactors who, having nothing else to 
give, use their wisdom in the service of the Library. 
I would go so far as to say that the greatest bene- 
factor of the Johannesburg Public Library is 
one of these. He shall remain nameless at present, 
out ‘of respect for his modesty, but I assure you 
that his firm belief in the free public library, his 
steadfast advocacy and his wisdom in affairs have 
added more to this Library than its most muni- 
ficent benefactor in money or kind. 

At our last triennial meeting we expressed our 
deep sense of appreciation of the magnificent and 
liberal interest that the Carnegie Corporation of 
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New York has taken in library work in South 
Africa. During the previous triennium, we cele- 
brated the centenary of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie, the greatest benefactor of public li- 
braries of all time. ‘The Transvaal Branch paid 
homage to him at a meeting where Mr. Christie, 
our retiring President, told members something 
of the life of Andrew Carnegie and his bene- 
factions. Mr. Christie’s address is printed in 
the January 1936 number of South African h- 
braries. It is right and proper that we should do 
honour to our benefactors in this way. That 
I shall say little about Andrew Carnegie is be- 
cause Mr. Christie has already treated that 
subject so well. This afternoon I shall merely say 
that we all owe a great debt of gratitude to Andrew 
Carnegie, whether our own institutions have 
received gifts from him or the Corporation or 
not, that he is the greatest benefactor of South 
African libraries, and that a list of his bene- 
factions to South African libraries, amounting 
to close on £100,000, is to be found on p. 46 of 
the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on the Libraries of the Union. 

Gifts and bequests to libraries are more nu- 
merous than most of us think. I know of many 
considerable gifts to libraries in South Africa 
but I am continually hearing of others which 
had escaped my notice. I suppose the most 
recent considerable bequest to a South African 
library was that of the library of the late Dr. 
Landau to the University of the Witwatersrand. 
How many of you present this afternoon know of 
that bequest, and how many who do know will 
have forgotten about it in a few years’ time ? 
Bequests and gifts are not infrequent; they re- 
ceive insufficient publicity. Instead of expressing 
gratitude to those who endow libraries, we are 
all inclined to complain that rich folk are not as 
generous to libraries in South Africa as they are 
in the U.S.A. This attitude is wide-spread and 
of considerable age. This was the attitude of the 
late Mr. Bertram Dyer, one-time librarian of the 
Kimberley Public Library and a writer on library 
affairs both interesting and amusing. He is quite 
plaintive on the subject of gifts. Writing in 1903 
on The public library systems of Great Britain, 
America and South Africa, he writes: “Private 
donations have not very largely helped the Library 
movement in England. The reverse is the case in 
Scotland, and of course American citizens have 
nobly helped the cause in their own country. 
In Massachusetts, which can claim indeed to be 
‘the banner State’, no less than 120 libraries have 
been built at a cost of 14 millions of money, and, 
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if we exclude the recent gifts of Mr. Carnegie, 
there do not appear to have been 50 libraries 
given to the whole of Great Britain. Gifts of 
libraries to South Africa are hard to find—though 
the noble bequests and gifts of the Savage family 
to Port Elizabeth deserve special mention. But 
apart from the Dessinian bequest to Cape Town, 
the gift of Sir George Grey, also to Cape Town, 
the gift of £1,000 by Mr. Hiddingh and certain 
legacies also to Cape Town, the Gibberd gift 
of £1,900! to East London, and the MacFarlane 
gift of £500 to Kimberley, I am unable to trace 
any others, except ‘one considerable bequest’ to 
Grahamstown, whose Library also received the 
balance of a Kafir War Fund that now produces 
some £140 annually. The Victoria Memorial 
Library at Salisbury, Rhodesia, and the Scott 
Turner Library at Umtata? should perhaps be 
mentioned here also. But what are these funds 
and gifts compared with the £13,000 voluntarily 
subscribed by the people of Manchester in 1851 
to establish their own Library ?” 3 It is true that 
South Africa has not enjoyed benefactions to 
libraries comparable to those of America, but is 
not the reason for this that in South Africa we 
so carefully conceal them that potential bene- 
factors are not encouraged ? I suggest that latent 
generosity will be aroused more readily by a 
little encouragement than by mean-spirited 
complaints that South Africans never give any- 
thing to libraries. 

The first of a long and honourable line of 
South African benefactors was Joachim Nicolaas 
von Dessin,the Secretary of the Orphan Chamber, 
who in 1761 bequeathed his collection of books, 
manuscripts and paintings, to serve as a founda- 
tion of a public library for the advantage of the 
community. This collection formed the nucleus 
of the South African Public Library and was 
the first of many valuable gifts and bequests to 
be received by that Library. 

The gift by Sir George Grey of his magni- 
ficent library in 1861 established the South African 
Public Library as one of the principal libraries 
of the British Empire and as the British Museum 
of South Africa. The Grey collection was a 
magnificent gift apart from its Shakespeare folios, 


1 According to records at the East London Public 
Library this was a figure of £100, not £1,000—Ed. 

* The Scott Turner Library is at Umtali, not at 
Umtata—Ed. 

* Dyer, Bertram L. The public library systems of 
Great Britain, America and South Africa. Kimberley, 
1903. 53 p. p. 13-14. Originally appeared in: South 


African Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report. 1903 p. 415-28. 
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its Caxtons and its wealth of incunabula. Let me 
read to you a passage from Sir George Grey’s 
letter notifying the Committee of his gift. Sir 
George had left South Africa for the Governor- 
ship of New Zealand and he felt that he would 
never have leisure to enjoy his books. ‘What 
| have laid up for myself”, he wrote, “I can 
neither use nor enjoy, yet it is selfishly shut up 
from other men, who might profitably use it, 
and greatly enjoy it. I had hoped that, after my 
death, this Librarv, being left to some new country, 
might prove to it a treasure of great value, to some 
extent helping to form the mind of each of its 
generations, as they came following on. But I 
now fec] it to be useless to wait for the period 
of my own death, to render of-use to my fellow- 
men that which events have rendered of little 
or no use to me. Many circumstances attach me 
to the Cape, to the beautiful public gardens of 
Cape Town, to the Public Library there, the site 
for which I chose, the first stone of which I laid, 
which a great Queen’s Son opened in my pre- 
sence, which I may yet, perhaps, be permitted 
to visit in my old age. I believe South Africa 
will be a great country, that Cape Town, or its 
vicinity, will, for many reasons, be the point 
of chief education for its young men. There can, 
therefore, beno more fitting or worthy resting place 
for treasures, which I have accumulated with so 
much care. I propose, therefore, by degrees to 
send my whole Library to the South African 
Public Library at Cape Town, there to be depo- 
sited subject to the following conditions.” ! The 
conditions were not onerous and the last of them 
might serve as a model: ‘After my death the 
Trustees of my collection shall make such regu- 
lations on this last subject as they think proper, 
as I do not wish to attempt to bind posterity by 
any unalterable rule’. Once a collector always 
a collector, no sooner had Sir George Grey 
given away one library than he began to amass 
another. ‘Twenty-five years later he gave a simi- 
lar library to the city of Auckland in New Zealand. 

After the Grey gift, the Annals of the South 
African Public Library records a long line of 
donors—Judge Watermeyer, Advocate T'ydeman, 
Charles A. Fairbridge, T. B. Bayley, Hugh Lynar, 
Willem Hiddingh. It would require a full paper 
to deal adequately with the donations and bequests 
to the South African Public Library. Mr. Dyer 


‘South AFRICAN Pusiic Liprary. Annals of the 
South African Public Library, 1818-1918. Jn Report 
of the Trustees of the Library for the year ending 
31 ar ea 1917. Cape Town, Cape times, 1918. 
p. 16-17, 


seemed a little annoyed that so large a proportion 
of South African benefactions went to Cape 
Town, but a little reflection will show that this 
is right and proper. The South African Public 
Library is the principal library of the Union, it 
is our great national reference library. It is then 
fitting that it should be the repository of as many 
treasures as possible, for the South African Public 
Library belongs not to Cape Town but to South 
Africa. It is wrong, however, that the one library 
should possess several copies of a work which is 
to be found nowhere else in South Africa, and this 
frequently happens because of the terms of be- 
quests. Judge Watermeyer gave to the South 
African Public Library, under his will, among 
other things the right to choose one hundred 
volumes from his library—‘‘of all forms of 
bequest”’, says the Annals, “‘the most desirable for 
a big institution such as this.’’* I would suggest 
that a better form of bequest would be to leave 
to the public library—or university or other 
library—such books from one’s collection as are 
not already to be found in that library, the balance 
to be given to other libraries in the Union which 
do not possess copies. 

Cape Town has been fortunate in its library 
benefactors. Mr. Sidney Mendelssohn bequea- 
thed his famous collection to the Union Parlia- 
ment and it now forms part of the Library of 
Parliament. Mr. Mendelssohn also left a-sum of 
money for the upkeep of the collection. The 
University of Cape Town Library, too, enjoys 
endowments from the late Mr. J. W. Jagger and 
Mr. R. S. Stuttaford. The main library at the 
University of Cape Town, of course, bears the 
name: The J. W. Jagger Library. Other university 
libraries have also received valuable benefactions. 


- The present University of Stellenbosch building 


owes its being to the Carnegie Corporation. The 
old building, which still houses some of the 
University’s collections, is known as The Christian 
Marais Library, after the benefactor who contri- 
buted largely to its erection and endowed it for 
future upkeep—an endowment still enjoyed by 
the Library. The Pretoria University has its 
Merensky Library, so called not only because 
Dr. Hans Merensky contributed largely to the 
cost of the building, but also because the name of 
Merensky is held in esteem on account of Ale- 
xander Merensky, the Transvaal Superintendent 
of the Berlin Missionary Society and a friend 
of the Boers. The Library of the University of 
the Witwatersrand bears the name of no indivi- 
dual benefactor, but its erection followed a gene- 
ibid. p. 18. 
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ral appeal for funds for the University and, it can 
be said, owes its existence to the generosity of the 
people of Johannesburg. 

It is not my purpose to enumerate the many 
benefactions received by libraries ; 1 am endea- 
vouring to show that South African libraries have 
not been neglected by philanthropists. Apart 
from the South African Public Library, the public 
libraries have not fared so well as university li- 
braries, but they have not been forgotten. 

Port Elizabeth Public Library has beer fortu- 
nate in its benefactors. It commemorates the names 
of John Owen Smith and of the well-known Savage 
family. John Owen Smith was one cf those who 
gave to the Library both in service and in kind. 
From 1848 when it was founded until 1856, the 
Port Elizabeth Library was housed in the Commer- 
cial Hall which stood on the site of the present 
Library. The Commercial Hall, apart from the 
Library, was not a great success and for some 
years had paid no dividends, when in 1854 John 
Owen Smith proposed that friends of the Library 
should present their shares in the Commercial 
Hall to the Library. Mr. Smith himself gave 
4 shares (issued at £25 each) and many others 
were persuaded to follow his example. Before 
the end of 1854, 27 out of the original issue of 
104 shares had been donated and then money 
was raised by donation for the purchase of the 
balance. Fourteen shares were purchased in 
1854 for £70, the last two shares purchased for 
the Library cost no less than £101. John Owen 
Smith’s initiative and example had placed the 
Port Elizabeth Public Library in a very tavourable 
position. It occupied its own building (not the 
present building of course) and enjoyed an annual 
income from the rental of the rooms. The later 
development of the Port Elizabeth Library was, 
I believe, in no small measure due to the early 
acumen and generosity of J. O. Smith. Mr. Smith 
was himself a book collector and in 1892 his 
valuable collection was bequeathed to the Library. 
When I was last in the Port Elizabeth Library his 
bust stood in the subscribers’ room where the 
J. O. Smith collection occupied a place of honour 
The fine central hall in the present Port Elizabeth 
Library building is known as the Savage Memo- 
rial Hall. The family of the late Mr. William 
Savage gave no less than £10,000 towards the 
cost of the building. 

Bloemfontein’s Public Library, one of the 
four copyright libraries in the Union, bears the 
name of the late Mr. G. A. Fichardt, who pro- 
vided the money for the erection of the building 
which the Library now occupies. 
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Durban’s Africana Collection isknownas the Don 
Collection after D. Don (a member of the Natal 
Legislative Assembly) who bequeathed his congj. 
derable private collection to the Durban Public 
Library. 

Kimberley’s collections, so far as I know, bear 
the name of no individual benefactor, but it js 
well known that the De Beers Company has been 
a fairy godmother to that Library. It may be 
true that a corporate body has no soul—I am no 
metaphysician—but it is certainly true that those 
directing the affairs of a company are sometimes 
possessed of both intelligence and generosity, 

The Johannesburg Library has not received 
benefactions comparable in any way to the 
fortunes which have been made in the City, but 
the Library has had and still has its benefactors, 
to whom all honour. The story is told that an 
application was made to Andrew Carnegie during 
his lifetime for a grant for the Johannesburg 
Library and that in refusing he remarked that 
Johannesburg had enough millionaires of its own, 
I cannot vouch for the authenticity of the story; 
I believe it to be apocryphal. 

The first benefactors to this Library were the 
individuals who subscribed sums ranging down 
from £100 towards the establishment of the 
Library in 1889. There has been no one big bene- 
factor, although the Library’s collections bear the 
names of benefactors and those in whose honour 
the collections were founded. 

The Seymour Memorial Library is named after 
the late Major Louis Irving Seymour, a very 
distinguished American mining engineer who 
was killed in action during the Anglo-Boer war. 
Major Seymour was a very remarkable man, 
esteemed by all who knew him. His death was 
greatly felt by his friends, who decided to esta- 
blish a technical library for the citizens of Jo- 
hannesburg as a memorial to him. This decision 
was taken while the war was still in progress 
and it is a significant fact that that decision was 
taken in Cape Town. Were it not that the memo- 
rial was to be a technical library, we should have 
been certain that the gentlemen who conceived 
the idea of a memorial library were influenced by 
that atinosphere of culture for which Cape 
Town is famous. The full story of the Seymour 
Memorial Library is to be found in the Annual 
proceedings of the Associated Scientific and Tech- 
nical Societies of South Africa for 1938-39. The 
Committee collected between £11,000 and £12,000 
for the Memorial, the basic stock was purchased 
from this sum and £8,000 was set aside as an 
endowment for the maintenance of the Library 
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in the future. During the past few years, the 
Public Library’s own stock of technical books 
has been incorporated in the Seymour Memorial 
Library and it is now one of the principal: tech- 
nical libraries of the Union. ‘The income from 
the endowment is only sufficient for the purchase 
of periodicals and their binding. All books are 
purchased from municipal funds. I look forward 
to the time when the Trust Fund will have in- 


creased enough to make the Seymour Memorial : 


Library self-supporting, not only for stock but 
also for staff. A more suitable and valuable me- 
morial to a very great man could not have 
been irnagined. Industrialists, technicians, geolo- 
gists, engineers, and science and engineering 
students in Johannesburg all know and use the 
Seymour Memorial Library. His name is now 
known to ten where in his lifetime it was known 
to one. I say his nime is known, but little else 
is known to many of those who use the Library. 
To remedy this, [am at present collecting material 
about his life, with the intention of publishing 
something about him to keep his memory green 
and perhaps to encourage others by his example. 
Major Seymour’s widow died last year and left 
a legacy of £1,000 to the Library and, as a result 
of that legacy, I have made contacts with his 
surviving relatives in America, from whom I am 
promised further information about his early life. 

Small collections given to a library have a 
tendency to grow beyond anything which the 
donor conceived. - Sir Max Michaelis gave to 
this city a carefully selected collection of art books. 
They were intended for the Art Gallery, but the 
Art Gallery could offer no library facilities to 
students and the collection was placed in the 
Public Library. This was in 1918; to-day the 
art collection has grown from the 500 volumes 
of the Gift to a very considerable art library of 
approximately 10,000 volumes. It is known as 
the Max Michaelis Gift. 

Both the Seymour Memorial Library and the 
Max Michaelis Gift are housed in the Reference 
Library. The time will come, in the not too distant 
future, when these two collections will hive off 
into separate departmental libraries. The beauty 
of libraries as memorials is that they grow and 
grow and become more and more important and 
valuable 


The Strange Collection of Africana is not a 
benefaction except in the sense that Harold Fair- 
brother Strange made the nucleus of the collection 
and he collected well. His Library was purchased 
in 1913 for £1,800, towards which the Witwaters- 
rand Council of Education gave £500. 
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Gifts to the Library of books and money have 
increased during the past few years. The French 
Government has made two valuable gifts of books 
in French with the object of spreading French 
culture. The Rockefeller Foundation made a 
fine gift of American books last year. Similar 
gifts were made to other South African libraries, 
the object being to spread through South Africa 
a wider knowledge of American life and American 
thought, so that through knowledge would come 
understanding. The collection of books in Russian 
in this Library has recently benefited by two gifts, 
the one a collection in memory of the late Mr. 
Alexander Lipworth and the other the collection 
of the late Mrs. Luba Suttil which she bequeathed 
to the Library. 

I believe that the State Library, Pretoria, is 
the only public library in South Africa which 
has as one of its objects the establishment and 
nurture of an endowment fund. Apart from the 
magnificent gift which that Library received 
from the Carnegie Corporation I do not know 
how successful the State Library has been in 
this object, but it is probably one which should 
be commended to other libraries. Recently, one 
of our borrowers, who it would seem had received 
satisfactory service, left £100 to the Library 
without any conditions. It is the practice in this 
Library to place such gifts in an endowment fund 
and to spend the annual interest on suitable books. 
The books purchased from the fund are labelled 
“Purchased from the bequest of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Cartoon’ or the name of another 
benefactor. This is better than spending the 
capital on books which are soon worn out be- 
cause it perpetuates the name of the benefactor. 

Several libraries for non-Europeans bear the 
names of their benefactors and of others to whom 
honour is due. There is the Lowe Memorial 
Library at Kilnerton, the Cuthbert Memorial at 
Lovedale, the Dube Memorial in Natal and the 
Howard Pim Library at Fort Hare. The late 
Mr. Howard Pim, a good friend to Africans, 
bequeathed his books to Fort Hare. He was for 
some years chairman of the Committee of the 
Johannesburg Public Library. 

The Winifred Holtby Memorial Library is a 
memorial to the founder of the Friends of Africa, 
the society which collected the money for her 
memorial. The Friends of Africa is not a rich 
body and the sum collected was small, but it 
sufficed to provide a nucleus of the stock of the 
Library. The City Council provided the balance. 
Winifred Holtby’s own books and her portrait in 
oil are to come to the Library at the end of the 
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war. This Library, in the Western Native Town- 
ship, which occupies a very pleasant building with 
lending library, reading room and lecture room, is 
a fitting memorial to the late Miss Holtby. 

Libraries, like hospitals and universities, should 
not depend on charity. They are all institutions 
of equal and of the utmost value to the state. 
They should receive full support from the body 
responsible for them, the state, the province or 
the town. If private benefactions merely lead to 
a diminution of the provision from public funds, 
then they are better not made. My experience 
in Johannesburg has been that private benefactions 
lead to increased support from the City Council. 
Even where a benefaction is unconditional there 
is a moral obligation on the library authority 
to maintain and supplement a gift or bequest. 
I am proud to be the servant of a body which 
has always met that moral obligation and which 
has so maintained and increased its memorial 
collections that the memory of those whose names 
they bear are not likely to be forgotten. 

If a benefaction does not lead to increased 
support from some other source then it has not 
fully succeeded. Had the Carnegie Corporation 
. given to South African libraries only on condition 
that the government or local government body 
responsible undertook to provide adequately for 
the library’s upkeep as a free public library, it 
is probable that there would at first have been 
fewer gifts, but that the free library movement 
would in the long run have made more rapid 
progress. I am strongly in favour of benefactors 
allocating conditions to their gifts, if those con- 
ditions are designed to obtain from the benefi- 
ciary an undertaking to do more for the object 
than it has done before. Some other conditions 
are likely to be embarrassing and to defeat their 
own ends, for instance, the common practice of 
a man who leaves his collection to a library to 
stipulate that it shall be kept as a separate entity. 
The South African Public Library has, I believe, 
many complementary collections which, owing to 
this condition, cannot be brought together to 
make a homogeneous whole. Had the Seymour 
Memorial Library continued to suffer from this 
disability it would to-day have been a small 
collection of out-of-date technical books. Had 


the condition attached to the Michaelis Gift it 
would now be overshadowed by the much larger 
and more up-to-date art collection of the Library. 
Unless a gift collection is accompanied by a very 
large endowment fund it is unwise to stipulate 
that it shall be kept separate or that it shall occupy 
an independent room. But I have strayed from 


the objects of my address, to do honour to ou 
benefactors and to elicit information. 

I am conscious of the incompleteness of the 
matter which I have put before you, but I hope 
that I have said enough to convince you that South 
Africa has had many citizens who have acted in 
the belief that libraries are worthy objects of 
private benefaction and that we have not been 
without specialist collectors who have given their 
collections to the community. My omissions will, 
I hope, be made good either in the discussion 
which is to follow, or, as I suggested earlier, bya 
concerted effort to collect and collate information 
about those who have served their fellow citizens 
by benefiting libraries. 

Let us not honour our benefactors in the hope 
that by so doing we shall encourage others. Let 
us honour them because to them honour is due. 
In conclusion I will quote a saying of the late 
Dr. Gubbins, a good friend of libraries: ‘You 
cannot receive unless you are prepared to give”, 


We are indebted to Mr. D. H. Varley for the 
following additional data, based mainly on 
information given in answers to a questionnaire 
circulated by the Cape Provincial Library Advisory 
Committee in 1940. ‘ 

Gifts of money 

Cape Town: Porter Bequest of £250 in 1880, £100 
from Mrs. Julia Grant in 1945, £150 from the estate 
of Col. R. S. Solomon in 1946; Alwal North: 
Greenslade Bequest of £250 iri 1934; Carnarvon: 
Porter Bequest of £100; Cradock: estates of va- 
rious benefactors—Messrs. Immelman, Metcalf, 
Cursons, Bishop Walker ; Graaff Reinet: Alfred 
Smith Bequest of £887 in 1923, and Hayman 
Bequest of £500 in 1933; Grahamstown: Porter 
Bequest of £100 in 1880, and Sir John Kotze 
Bequest of £500 in 1940 ; Kimberley: MacFarlane 
Estate of £750,! Old Library Company £275, 
Tallerman Bequest of £250, estate of Sir Julius 
Wernher £850, £250 from Wernher, Beit & Co., 
Robert McGregor £100, Sir P. M. Laurence £500, 
Miss A. Watkins £169, Dr. H. Symonds £150, 
Annual Gift from De Beers £250-£35u ; Ladi- 
smith: Ab. de Wit £200; Malmesbury: Porter 
Bequest of £100; P. J. van der Westhuizen, 
P. G. Nelson, J. W. Moorrees (all amounts of £25 
or more), Anna Elizabeth Barson £50; Napier: 
£40 from Napier Eeufeeskomitee ; Ngamakwe: 
donations by librarian amounting to £108 ; Paarl: 
Jan Philips Bequest (for standard books of li- 

1 Although this figure is given in the returns to the 


questionnaire in 1940, Dyer refers to it as £500 and 
the latter is recorded at the Kimberley Public Library. 
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terature in English) £1,000, £100 from Miss 
Cillie; Port Elizabeth Public Library: Porter 
Bequest of £100 in 1889, E. C. Hay Bequest of 
£100 in 1939, James Mathers Memorial Bequest 
of £1,000 in 1939; Somerset East: estate of Sir 
William Gill £30 p.a; Strand: £10 per month 
towards librarian’s salary, given on conditions by 
late T. Roux; Sydney on Vaal: “thousands of 
pounds and a large number of books” (but no 
record) ; Uniondale: William Bampton ‘Taylder 
Bequest of interest on £2,000 (about £75 p.a.) ; 
Willowmore: £50 legacy (no details) in 1938 ; 
Woodstock: Councillor Cunningham Bequest of 
£500 in 1928, interest used for purchase of books. 


Gifts of books 


Cape Town: Springbok Memorial Library of 
900 volumes, presented by individuals in Britain 
to the Springbok Club in London for eventual 
transmission to the South African Public 
Library ; Cradock: Olive Schreiner’s _ private 
library, MSS., etc. presented by her husband ; 
East London: Sir Charles Crewe Bequest ; Elliot : 
100 books from J. E. B. Aling; Graaff Reinet: 
220 books from Dr. Hoole in 1936; Grahamstown: 
Edgar John Smith Bequest of 380 books in 1916 ; 
Kimberley: Sir P. M. Laurence (reference books), 
Archdeacon Lawson (books and prints), Miss 
M. Wilman (various), late Mr. George Beet 
(early Diamond Fields history); Kingwilliams- 
town: Archdeacon Kitten Bequest in 1891 ; Paarl: 
Mossop Collection, Paarl Drukpersmaatskappy 
Collection ; Port Elizabeth Public Library: John 
Owen Smith Collection in 1892, Coulton Collec- 
tion of books on early shipping in 1935, Roger 
Ascham Music Collection in 1934; Port Elizabeth 
North End Library: 1,000 books from the estate 
of the late D. M. Brown; Queenstown: Pettman 
Africana Collection, Sir Bisset Murry Bequest of 
6,000 volumes, Wells Bequest of 127 volumes. 


Gifts of buildings and sites 


Bedford: building given by a local resident ; 
Douglas: Rhodes Memorial Library, est. 1914; 
East London: H. Gibbert gift of £100 towards 
building expenses ; George: site donated ; Hope- 
town: Carnegie Library; Kalk Bay and Muizen- 
burg: Carnegie Library; Kimberley: public con- 
tribution to building fund £6,062 in 1882-87; 


‘ 


£3,590 from De Beers; Laingsburg: Queen 
Victoria Memorial Library site donated ; Maclear: 
War Memorial Public Library; Middelburg: 
building given by W. MacKinnon in memory 
of Louisa MacKinnon ; Molteno: building given 
by estate of George Vice, valued at £1,000; 
Moorreesburg: Carnegie Library ; Mossel Bay: site 
and building provided, by people of Mossel Bay ; 
Napier : use of Kerkraadgebou given gratis for 
5 years; Ngamakwe: £80) for building raised 
locally ; Observatory: land given by Mr. Stephen 
Trill ; Port Elizabeth Public Library: £10,000 from 
Savage family, 1897-1902 ; Swellendam: site do- 
nated ; Tsolo: site donated ; Wynberg: £145 to- 
wards new shelving donated locally ; Lovedale: 
Cuthbert Memorial Library. 

In the Transvaal we may mention the Philoso- 
phical Library of Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé 
bequeathed to the University of the Witwatersrand 
in 1945 (1,500 volumes). 

The Porter Bequests were made in terms of the 
will of the Hon. William Porter, who died in 1880, 
stating that the value of his investments enabled 
him “to gratify [his] wish to testify, in some 
useful way, [his] attachment to the people of the 
Cape of Good Hope whom [he] long served, and, 
whom, dying, [he] should be sorry to forget.” 
Bequests included £250 to the Public Library of 
Cape Town, £100 each to the Grahamstown and 
Port Elizabeth Public Libraries, and ‘‘to each 
public library in the colony, other than those 
already specified, which [should] be in existence 
at the time of [his] death . . . £109.” 

Mention should also be made of the Jagger 
Bequest to school libraries. The following state- 
ment is taken from the Annual Report of the 
Jagger. Bequest Committee for 1945 : 

“Mr. Jagger bequeathed in trust the sum of 
£20,000 to ‘the governing body of the Diocesan 
College, Rondebosch’, the interest on which was 
to be expended on English books and publica- 
tions suitable for the Libraries of Schools in the 
Union. From the beginning the work of the 
Committee has been confined to all High and 
Secondary Schools (regardless of race) which come 
under the authority of the four Provincial Education 
Departments. . . . The grants consist of specially 
bound books to the value of about £7 in each 
case and the schools are so arranged that each 
receives a grant once every four years.” 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Compiled by S. J. KRITZINGER ! 


III. THE JOHANNESBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In March 1889, two and a half years after the 
proclamation of the goldfields, the first step was 
taken towards the foundation of a public library in 
Johannesburg. A public meeting was held, with 
Sir Thomas Scanlan in the chair, and a large 
general committee was formed. With the funds 
collected by it books were ordered ; they arrived 
in June 1890, which must be regarded as the 
foundation date of the Johannesburg Public Li- 
brary. It was, of course, a subscription library. 
The first annual report, covering the year 1891, 
recorded 294 subscribers, a book-stock of 1,861 
volumes, and an income of £686. For the first 
three years the Library had no permanent home, 
but in 1893 a stand was purchased in Kerk 
Street, and the Library moved into a wood- 
and-iron building on the land it was to occupy 
until 1935. In September 1898 a library building 
which had cost £15,000 was opened ; the institu- 
tion then had 575 subscribers and 9,000 volumes. 
The Government of the South African Republic 
made an annual grant of £225 from 1894 onwards 
with the stipulation that two-thirds of it was to 
be spent on books in the Dutch language. 

Owing to the South African War, the Library 
closed its doors from October 1899 to June 1900, 
but the building and stock suffered no damage 
and the Library soon recovered from this set- 
back. In 1902-03 a suggestion that it should be- 
come a free municipal institution on English lines 
was discussed ; the Town Council offered to take 
over the Library and to maintain it as a free 
municipal institution; but, unfortunately, the 
Library Committee did not agree, and twenty- 
one years were to elapse before this progressive 
step could be taken. 

In 1904 the building was extended to the 
North, a trained librarian was appointed and the 
Seymour Memorial Library was accommodated 
on the premises. A free reading room was also 
opened, the Town Council making an annual 
grant of £650 for its maintenance. In 1905 there 
appeared a printed dictionary catalogue of the 


Revised by the City Librarian, Johannesburg. See 
note in S.Afr. Libr. 13(4)79, Apr. 1939, 


15,000 volumes then owned by the Library 

The history of the institution from 1904 to 
1924 is largely concerned with financial problems, 
As the Library grew income from subscriptions 
became quite insufficient to maintain it, and there 
were increased grants from the town, the pro- 
vince and the Witwatersrand Council of Educa- 
tion. When, in 1922, the provincial grant of 
£1,300 was withdrawn, the Town Council, which 
had always appointed a number of representatives 
on the Library Committee proportionate to the 
percentage of annual income granted by the 
Municipality, increased its grant, and thus gained 
control. Municipalization followed rapidly ; on 
1 July 1924 the Library was made free (except 
for a returnable deposit) to all persons who were 
resident, employed or ratepayers in Johannesburg. 

At that time the Library owned a block of 
seven freehold stands in Kerk Street, on which 
the building stood, as well as the site of the present 
building in Market Square, which had been given 
to it by the Municipality. The rapid growth of 
the institution after 1924 made a new building 
essential ; it was decided to sell the Kerk Street 
property and to build on the Market Square site. 
The foundation stone was laid in October 1932, 
and the Library moved in during January 1935, 
without closing its doors to the public, though 
the official opening only took place in August 
of the same year, and it was some time after that 
before the installation of furniture and fittings 
was completed. The new building contained 
adequate accommodation for lending, children’s, 
and reference libraries, as well as a large reading 
room, a stack designed to hold about 300,000 
volumes, lecture and committee rooms, a geolo- 
gical museum and a theatre seating 367 people. 
The top floor, which had been added to the 
original plans, was a _ self-contained Africana 
Museum. 


THE REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 


The fabric of an institution is of minor impor- 
tance in comparison with its functions and acti- 
vities, though inadequate premises can seriously 
hamper development. From the beginning the 


Johannesburg Public Library recognized its duty 























to provide a reference library, and started to 
build up a collection of books. It has already 
been said that the Seymour Memorial Library 
of scientific and technical books was originally 
housed in the Library, but three years later, 
owing to the need for more space, it was removed 
to what is now the Technical College in Eloff 
Street, and only returned to its original home in 
1927, because at that time the University (to 
which it had been attached) was moving out to 
Milner Park, and it was felt that a library founded 
for the use of citizens should be kept in a central 
position. In 1931 the Seymour Trust was handed 
over to the Johannesburg City Council, since 
when the collection, especially rich in the litera- 
ture of geology, mining, metallurgy and chemical 
technology, has been an integral part of the Re- 
ference Library. 

In 1913 the nucleus of the Africana collection 
was obtained by the purchase of 2,200 volumes 
from the estate of the late Harold Strange. This 
collection now amounts to over 20,800 volumes, 
exclusive of pamphlets, and, though it naturally 
lacks some of the rare items in older institutions, 
it is representative of all branches of Africana 
and in addition to the more usual Africana books 
has very good holdings of sheet music, Afrikaans 
and native languages. ‘The latter collection is 
considered to be very strong, containing many 
items purchased from Miss Alice Werner’s library. 

In 1945 a special Afrikaans room was opened 
to house the Africana copies of all books and 
pamphlets in the Afrikaans language. ‘The aim 
here is to acquire for permanent preservation 
one copy of every book and pamphlet, and to 
supplement them by original manuscripts and 
book illustrations. Over one hundred manu- 
scripts, some given, others on loan, have already 
been collected. 

The Max Michaelis Collection of books on 
the fine arts was a gift originally intended to be 
housed in the Art Gallery, but it was taken over 
by the Library because the former institution had 
no library facilities. It was a magnificent selection 
of over 500 illustrated books, with special stress on 
architecture, and it has been steadily augmented, 
so that it now amounts to nearly 10,000 volumes. 
All the graphic arts, sculpture, ceramics, archi- 
tecture, and the decorative arts are represented, 
and an attempt is made to include at least one 
monograph on every notable artist. 

_ The Municipal Reference Library was opened 
in 1938 as a separate collection. It is in the 
charge of a special librarian, and is intended for 
the use of all those interested in the problems of 
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local government (mainly city councillors and 
officials). The collection has been augmented 
by much material sent over from the City 
Hall; the stock of books is only about 1,370 
volumes, but it is supplemented by periodicals, 
pamphlets, and newspaper clippings, which are 
often more useful than books in this kind of 
specialist library. 

The Reference Library also maintains a picture 
collection, now containing over 23,000 items. 
Pictures are filed unmounted in large manilla 
envelopes, arranged in Dewey classified order so 
that the index to the classification serves as an 
index.to them. They are in great demand by 
teachers and commercial artists, and may be 
borrowed. Other reference collections which 
must be briefly mentioned are those of photo- 
graphic and philatelic books and journals, which 
are based on the collections of the Johannesburg 
Photographic Society and of the Philatelic Society 
of Johannesburg respectively. ‘The societies handed 
them over to the Library, which agreed to house, 
bind, and care for them, allowing members of 
the societies special borrowing privileges, while 
making the collections available to the general 
public for consultation on the premises. In July 
1946 the Library acquired by purchase the phila- 
telic collection of Mr. E. Tamsen of Nylstroom, 
comprising over 1,000 volumes of periodicals 
and books, mostly long runs of philatelic journals 
in English, French and German. This collection, 
taken in conjunction with its other holdings, 
makes the Library’s collection on philately the 
most extensive in South Africa. 

In 1942 the book collections of Mr. J. Langley 
Levy were purchased. Many thousands of plays 
were thus acquired, as well as books on the 
history of the stage and a fine selection of illus- 
trated volumes of the nineteenth century. The 
drama section has been steadily enlarged ; it may 
now be said to be one of the most comprehensive 
in the country. 

The total stock in the reference collections is 
now well over 132,000 volumes, all of which are 
fully classified, catalogued and-organized for use. 
Two years ago a stack to accommodate about 
30,000 volumes was fitted up in a building about 
four miles from the centre of town. Duplicate 
material which has not been stocked and much 
of which is intended for other libraries has been 
moved to this stack. 


THE LENDING LIBRARIES 


Until 1938 all lending work with adults was 
centralized in the main library building. The 
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first outside development was a scheme by which 
small collections of books could be sent to young 
people’s clubs, hostels, workshops, fire stations, 
and similar places. Applicants for deposits of 
books undertook to house them suitably, to 
record issues, and to be responsible for loss 
and damage other than fair wear and tear. The 
first sub-branch library was opened at the 
Johannesburg General Hospital towards the 
end of 1938, the Hospital providing room and 
equipment, while the Library sent the books 
and a trained assistant twice weekly to orga- 
nize the distribution of books in the wards by 
voluntary helpers. In 1945 a whole-time, fully 
qualified librarian was appointed to the Hospital 
Library as the number of voluntary workers had 
dwindled during the war years and the old 
system had become unworkable. 

December 1938 and January 1939 saw the 
inauguration of two branch libraries, at Yeoville 
and Rosettenville, and of a Travelling Library. 
It was decided to operate the new services 
without the hampering 5/- deposit; and when 
this experiment had proved successful the deposit 
was abolished throughout the whole service. 

During the 1939-1945 war extension of the 
Library’s field of activity went steadily on. No 
new branch libraries could be opened, but service 
was extended to the Chamber of Mines Hospital 
at Cottesloe and to the Children’s Hospital, two 
more travelling library vehicles were commis- 
sioned, and a panel van acquired for the work 
of delivering deposits of books, visiting schools, 
branches and hospitals, and so on. Sub-branches 
were opened at Fordsburg Community Health 
Centre, Glenesk Township and Jan Hofmeyr 
Township. The Library also collaborated with 
the Books for Troops organization in serving 
military hospitals (other than Baragwanath) in 
Johannesburg during the war years. 


CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOLS LIBRARIES 


The earliest reference to provision for books 
for children appeared in 1898, when a donation of 
£10 was recorded ‘‘to be spent on the Children’s 
Department.” This could not have been a very 
flourishing place, for by 1907 there were only 


63 members. In 1921 it consisted of a few tiers 
of books in the adult lending library, and issues 
were just under 20 a day. But in 1922 the matter 
was taken in hand, and a special Children’s Li- 
brary, with a stock of over 2,000 new books, 
was opened. It was an immediate success, and, 
when the Library moved into the new building, 
two fine rooms overlooking the gardens were 


allocated to the Children’s Library and the first 
children’s librarian was appointed. The central 
library is, however, in anything but an ideal 
situation for young borrowers, as there are far 
too many traffic hazards to be negotiated in 
reaching it. The bulk of circulation work with 
children is done through branches, travelling 
libraries and schools. The central children’s 
library has over 4,700 members and issued 56,000 
books in 1945-46. It serves as a focus-point for 
all work with children and is often visited by 
classes from the schools, which are taught how 
to use the catalogues and books, of reference. 
There is a fine collection of the best editions of 
the best children’s books in English and Afrikaans, 
available for use on the premises by teachers 
and others interested in library work with children. 

The Schools Libraries scheme, sanctioned in 
1936, was the first effort made by the Library 
to reach those who could not come to its doors. 
All the elementary and junior high Government 
schools in Johannesburg can apply for deposits 
of books, which they undertake to house and 
issue. The usual number sent out is 14 volumes 
per child. above Standard 1; the proportions of 
English and Afrikaans are as each school requests, 
and all books are carefully selected and properly 
bound before going out to schools. The number 
sent is-large enough to obviate the necessity for 
periodic exchange, though schools are at liberty 
to change single titles or the whole batch if they 
wish. In June 1946, 88 schools were taking advan- 
tage of the scheme. A similar, though entirely 
separate scheme takes care of the non-European 
schools ; in June 1946, 13 of these schools were 
getting books. 


NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 


Until 1939 Johannesburg provided no books 
for its non-European people, though it did make 
a small grant to the Transvaal Non-European 
Library, which operates from Germiston. The 
first municipal library was opened on 3 January 
1940 at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre. Its stock 
was carefully selected, with special emphasis on 
the textbooks required by matriculation and 
university students. The next library to be opened 
is believed to enjoy the distinction of operating 
from the first building to be specifically built as 
a public library for non-Europeans in South 
Africa. It is the Winifred Holtby Memorial 
Library in Western Native Township, opened on 
8 December 1940. In May 1944 two small huts 
in Orlando Township were opened as sub- 
branches; it is hoped that the building of a 
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proper library in Orlando will not long be delayed. 
A further point of service to non-Europeans is 
at the Non-European Hospital, where one of 
the library assistants supervises the distribution of 
books carried out by students of the Jan Hofmeyr 
School of Social Work as part of their regular 
curriculum. In addition, as has already been 
mentioned, book deposits have gone out to 13 
non-European schools in the city. 

The non-European libraries are staffed by 
African library assistants who have received some 
training in library techniques and are supervised 
by a European organizer. They have all reached 
matriculation standard in their general education ; 
some have had additional training as teachers. 


BOOK-STOCK 


The total number of books on 30 June 1946 was 
388,794 volumes, excluding pamphlets and un- 
bound blue-books and periodicals. This is made 
up as follows :— 


A. European libraries 


1. Reference collections 
2. Central lending library 
(a) Non-fiction 
a 
c) Foreign languages 
(d) Fiction 
(e) Children’s books * 


132,555 


63,003 
11,607 
13,266 
36,147 
9,814 
133}837 
. Branches, hospitals and deposits 
(a) Non-fiction 19,159 
(b) Afrikaans 11,017 
(c) Fiction 26,995 
(d) Children’s books * 16,932 
74,103 
. Schools libraries 
(a) English 


18,721 
(b) Afrikaans 


8,330 
27,051 
Total, European libraries 367,546 
B. Non-European libraries 
1. Libraries 19,998 
2. Schools 1,250 


Total book-stock 


THEATRE AND. LECTURE ROOMS 


The Library has gradually come to be a real 


centre for cultural activities in the city. The 
theatre is in continuous demand for amateur 
productions, while the lecture rooms on the first 
floor provided a regular meeting place for more 
than a hundred cultural societies in 1945-46, 
and have become the principal venue for lectures, 


* Comprising English and Afrikaans books. 


exhibitions, musical recitals, debates, first-aid 
classes, and play readings. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the war, the only publication which 
continued regularly was the Library’s Annual 
report. The printed List of recent additions had 
to cease publication, though it was later started 
again as a selected list in duplicated form. The 
other regular publication to go was the Municipal 
reference library bulletin, a monthly journal of 
abstracts which from its inception in 1938 had 
proved of real value to city councillors and offi- 
cials. The short lists of suggested books on 
current topics, which were so useful in the lending 
libraries, had also to stop because of the paper 
shortage. ‘The preparation and publication of 
occasional comprehensive bibliographical cata- 
logues of the Library’s holdings in certain fields 
was continued, because they are considered to 
be research work which should be carried on by 
libraries of Johannesburg’s size and resources. 
A list of them in chronological order follows :— 


1932. List of the serial publications available 
in the Johannesburg Public Library. 
(This was issued because the 1927 
edition of ‘‘Lloyd’s list’”’ of serial publi- 
cations available in South Africa omitted 
the Library’s holdings, with the excep- 
tion of Seymour Memorial Library titles). 
. Philately: a catalogue of the books 
...in the Reference Library, including 
the library of the Philatelic Society of 
Johannesburg. 
Supplement. Philately: a check-list of 
books added to the library, 1938-1942. 
. Catalogue of Bantu, Khoisan, and Mala- 
gasy in the Strange Collection of Africana. 
. Johannesburg Public Library and Africana 
Museum. The literature of numismatics : 
alist of holdings of South African libraries. 
- Lys van boeke in en oor Afrikaans in die 
. Strange-Versameling. 
Catalogue of music in the Strange Col- 
. lection of Africana. 
Supplement : 1945. « 
.. List of periodicals and serial publica- 
tions received currently; July, 1945. 
. Some outstanding books published 1941- 
1944. 
The following lists are in active prepara- 
tion :— . 


(1) Index to the portraits in the books 
in the Africana collection. 
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(2) A comprehensive list of periodical 
holdings. 

(3) A classified contents list and index 
to the Annexures to the Cape Papers. 


In 1945 the Library took over the Index to 
South African periodicals from the South African 
Library Association. One double volume, for 
the years 1943-44, appeared in May 1946; it is 
hoped that the work of indexing the 1945 perio- 
dicals will be completed well before the end of 
1946, and that thereafter periodicals will be 
indexed as they appear, so that the annual volumes 
will be published shortly after the end of the year. 

Members of the library staff also assist with 
Africana notes and news which is edited by the 
staff of the Africana Museum. 

The Library and Museum have now combined 
to issue a two-monthly stencilled house journal, 
called The Cauldron, which publishes original 
contributions from staff members as well as offi- 
cial information on conditions of service and 
other matters of importance to the staff. 


STAFF 


The senior staff includes Mr. R. F. Kennedy, 
City Librarian; Miss P. M. Speight, Assi:tant 
City Librarian; Miss G. F. Elliott, Reference 
Librarian and Editor of the Index to South African 
periodicals ; Miss A. H. Smith, Lending Librarian 
and Supervisor of Africana and Afrikaans ; 
Miss M. W. Whiteley, Chief Assistant in the 
Reference Library; Miss C. M. Miles, Chief 
Classifier and Cataloguer ; Miss F. G. Friedgut, 
Senior Readers’ Adviser; Miss C. Merrington, 
Hospital Librarian ; Mr. I. Myers, Supervisor of 
Branches, and Mr. Karlton C. Johnson, Supervisor 
of Non-European Libraries. 

The staff (excluding museums) is divided -as 
follows :— 


A European Establishment 
I Professional 
(a) 15 Librarians, who must possess an 
approved library diploma. 
(b) 19 Professional Assistants, who must 


hold a Library Association Intermediate: 


certificate or its equivalent. 
(c) 5 Junior Professional Assistants, who 
must be university graduates. 


II Clerical 
This group comprises 2 Driver Clerks 
for the travelling libraries, 35 Clerical 
Assistants, 7 Typists, 1 Office Junior and 
1 Messenger. 
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III Library Photographer who is the official 
photographer to the City, charged with 
the especial duty of recording vanishing 
landmarks and making a pictorial record 
of current events. 

Building Staff 

This consists of 1 Caretaker, 1 Electrician, 
3 Janitors, 1 Nightwatchman, and 4 
temporary Attendants. 


B Non-European Establishment 
(a) 5 Library Assistants, who must be matri- 
culated. 
(b) 4 Stack Assistants and Messengers, who 
must be able to read. 
(c) 24 Cleaners. 
The total number of staff on 30 June 194 
was 127 persons. 


IV 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


Until the University of Cape Town made a 
beginning in 1939, no institution specially de- 
signed for the training of librarians existed in 
South Africa. The need for training its own 
assistants was recognized by the Johannesburg 





IN_N™~Y 


Public Library as far back as 1924, when theF 


first assistant to study librarianship under the 


guidance of the Sub-librarian passed one of the 
Library Association examinations. From that 


time onwards assistants were encouraged tof 


qualify ; they were prepared at first for the Li- 
brary Association examinations, and latterly for 


the examinations of the South African Library 
Association. When numbers were small informal fF 


tuition was given by senior staff members, butfh 


from 1938 onwards regular classes have been 
held, with the co-operation of the Witwatersrand 
University Library. Students from both Il 
braries attend the classes, which library assistants 
from other institutions in the Witwatersrand 
area have also been permitted to join. The need 
for undertaking this training is clearly shown by 
the fact that from 1924 to the end of 1945 the 
Library was only able to engage six librarians 


trained elsewhere, while fourteen people wholly 


or partly trained in the Johannesburg Public 


Library left to take up posts in other libraries. f 
The beneficial results of the School of Librarian- BR 


ship at the University of Cape Town have begun 


to be felt; three of its graduates were engaged 


at the beginning of 1946, and one of the libra- 


rians engaged before 1946 was also trained there. & 
The City Council has recently introduced 4} 


system of bursaries for young people wishing to 
become librarians. The. training is to include 
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study at the University leading to a degree, and 
professional studies at the Public Library leading 
to a diploma. University fees are to be paid 
by the Council and the students will be paid 
adequate subsistence throughout their period of 
study. It is expected that this bursary scheme 
will attract people of outstanding merit to the 
library profession. 

Special tutorial classes are held weekly for 
the non-European library assistants, as well as 
weekly book-stock talks. It is considered most 
necessary to train them to interpret the book- 
stock to their readers ; the more technical subjects 
can follow later. 

In addition to professional training the library 
staff is also encouraged to develop activities which 
stimulate interest in their profession, such as 
book-talks, play-readings and the production of 
their staff journal, The Cauldron. 

A further training scheme which should be 
mentioned is that by which since 1941 the Li- 
brary, at the request of the Johannesburg Tea- 
chers’ Training College, has given regular courses 
of lectures on librarianship to teachers-in-training. 
The object is to make them aware of the part 
libraries should play in education, as well as to 
give them enough idea of techniques to operate 
school libraries, should they be called upon to 
do so. 


FINANCIAL 


Library service is entirely free; the cost is 
shared by everybody through the rates. In 1945-46 
when prices were very high, the Reference Li- 
braries cost 1s. 6d. per head of the European 
population of the City; Lending Libraries cost 
2s. 8d. and the Theatre, Lecture Rooms and 
similar services cost 5d., making a total of 4s. 7d. 
a year for every European inhabitant of Johannes- 
burg. When it is considered that the total cost 
is less than the price of one seat a year for every 
body at one good cinema it will be realized 
how low relatively is the cost of library service. 


A POLICY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


In all branches of the Library direct service to 
the public takes precedence over all other work. 


While some members of the senior staff must of 
necessity be occupied with office work, duties 
are arranged so that there is always a sufficient 
number of qualified librarians on duty in the 
various departments. A majority of the profes. 
sional staff is engaged as readers’ advisers and an 
active policy of personal assistance to readers is 
carried out. Readers are encouraged to make their 
needs known to the staff and they are not expected 
to struggle with the intricacies of catalogues and 
bibliographies without staff assistance. This 
policy has brought much goodwill to the Library 
and there is a large body of the public ready to 
support proposals for the expansion of the 
Library and for necessary increases in its expendi- 
ture. , 
2 


THE FUTURE 


The City of Johannesburg, which, through its 
Art and Culture Committee, is solely responsible 
for the support and administration of the Library, 
is fully aware of the progress yet to be made. 
At present there are only two full-time branch 
libraries for Europeans; the plan put forward 
for the Post-War Development scheme envisages 
another twelve, with such sub-branches and 
travelling library service points as may be ne- 
cessary to serve special groups and to reach 
outlying suburbs. A short-term plan to provide 
additional stack room for 60,000 volumes and for 
an increase in the newspaper stacks is provided 
for in the current year’s estimates, and a long- 
term plan to provide stack room for an additional 
half-a-million reference books is under considera- 
tion. 

Service to non-Europeans is also to be greatly 
augmented by provision of a main library where 
advanced reference work can be centralized, and 
then of sufficient branches and other service points 
to reach all literate non-European inhabitants. 


LIBRARIANS 


Mr. John S. Hemming 
Mr. J. F. Cadenhead 
Mr. S. B. Asher 

Mr. R. F. Kennedy 


1890-1904 
1904-1910 
1911-1936 
1936- 


OBITUARY 


RonaLp W. HEATON, M.A., LL. B., F. R. Hist. S. 


‘Mr. Heaton died in Pretoria on 26 February 1947 aged 
78. He was appointed State Librarian on 26 December 
1902, when the State Library had a total stock of 15,390 


volumes and issued annually 14,494 volumes. He retired 
on 31 December 1930. Before taking up his appoint- 
ment as State Librarian he was Director and Librarian 
of the Bishopsgate Institute, London, 





NOTES ON ADDRESSES AND TITLES 


The Rev. Canon CHARLES GOULD 


HavinG been assured by high authority that such 
minutiae fall within the scope of librarianship, I 
am putting together a few notes on the addressing 
of envelopes and cognate matters. 

What began it was the frequent misuse of 
“c/o”. I often receive letters addressed to me 
care of my own house. I can understand that 
a house is cared for by a person, but hardly that 
a person is cared for by a house. In my youth 
I was taught that the expression could be used 
when a letter was written to some one at a house 
or place of business other than his own, and that 
there was a descending scale of propriety. The 
most approved method was to follow the name 
of the guest by the name of the host and the 
address ;_ precisians might rule a line across the 
envelope between the two names. Next came 
“Care of ’’ written in full before the host’s name ; 
but the abbreviated ‘‘c/o”’ was not highly thought 
of, in social use. 

If a letter is sent to a customer at a bank, 
the envelope should be addressed “‘Care of the 
Manager”’ of the particular branch; and a si- 
milar rule would apply to other business houses. 
“Messrs” should not be prefixed to the name 
of a firm describing itself impersonally, as for 
example, the Johannesburg Iron Works: letters 
for such a firm should be sent to the secretary. 

If the host’s name is unknown, the recognized 
form is to write ‘“‘At’’ underlined before the 
address. 

When postcards were invented, the sensible 
practice arose of beginning and ending them with- 
out such forms as “Dear Mr Smith” or “Yours 
sincerely” ; and there used not to be, and there 
need not be now, any more suspicion of discour- 
tesy in such omissions than in wording telegrams 
with a similar brevity. 

Probably most librarians know a small book 
crammed with information, Titles and forms of 
address, published by A. & C. Black. It also 
contains a list of pronunciations of proper names. 
The book has one or two errors. Colonial arch- 
bishops and bishops are treated inconsistently. 
The latter, we are told, should be addressed 
exactly like their English brethren, but for the 
former a new nfethod, including ‘‘Most Reverend 
Sir’, has been invented. This is probably a 
reminiscence of some instructions issued by the 


Home Office about the style of suffragan bishops, 
when they were revived in the middle of last 
century. Apparently the official who drafted the 
instructions was under the impression that the 
title ‘‘Lord”’ was derived by a bishop from his 
membership of the House of Lords. Whitaker’s 
Peerage used to, and may still, contain a note on 
this idea by W. E. Collins (1867-1911), Bishop 
of Gibraltar, and a most learned historian. He 
pointed out that bishops had been styled “‘do- 
minus’ long before the House of Lords was 
heard of. A colonial archbishop (or an archbishop 
in the dominions) should be addressed exactly in 
the same way as an English one. 

The book does not note that all Roman Catho- 
lic bishops are entitled by papal authority to the 
prefix “His Excellency’, although in practice 
“His Lordship”’ is often substituted. 

Again the book is not quite up to date in saying 
that ‘“Doctors of Divinity are always clergymen.” 
When they are ministers of religion my own 
observation is that they prefer ““The Rev. Dr 
John Smith” to “The Rev. John Smith D. D.”, 
the form recommended. 

The solecism of addregging a minister of re- 
ligion as ‘“The Rev. Smith”, both in speech and 
writing, is so common in South Africa that 
it should be noticed. H. W. Fowler in Modern 
English usage, s.v. “‘Hon.’’, recommended that 
‘if the Christian name or initial is unknown, 
Mr at least should be inserted.” 

Titles and forms of address recognizes “‘Right 
Rev.”’ for moderator of the Established Kirk, and 
“Very Rev.” for ex-moderators. I have an idea that 
the addition was adopted in my lifetime, and I have 
a faint recollection of some stout Nonconformist 
crying out against the assumption, which was then 
a recent thing. The Wesleyans, Iam almost certain, 
established their right to engrave ““The Rev.” on 
the tombstone of a minister by a lawsuit in the 
early nineteenth century. If that memory is correct, 
‘As a matter of courtesy” should go out on p. 101 
of Titles and forms of address. 

Reference may also be made to Fowler’s protest 
under the heading ‘Titles’? against the modern 
fashion of using Marquis, Earl, and Viscount, on 
informal as well as formal occasions. He attri- 
buted it to Japanese influence. I have thought 
that it was due to the anxiety of Alfred Harms- 
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worth’s reporters to let the world know that their 
employer was no mere baron like any brewer or 
company promoter. 

The list of the people to whom Fowler offered 
acknowledgements in the second and later editions 
of The Concise Oxford dictionary is worth studying. 
There are no commas between names and what- 
ever honorifics follow them, where, to my mind, 
commas are as unnecessary as between ‘‘Mr’’ 
and “Smith”. Moreover, Fowler printed names 


in a manner which I do not remember having 
seen elsewhere later than in eighteenth century 
lists of subscribers : for example, ““C. O. Ovington 
Esq. ; George Pernet M.D.” 

Another common error is the use of ‘‘p.p.” 


before the name of the person on whose behalf 
a letter is signed, instead of before the signature 
of the proxy. 

Another common error is the use of “‘p.p.”’ (per 
procurationem=by the agency of) before the name of 
the person or firmon whose behalf a letter is signed, 
instead of before the signature of the proxy. 

Finally, why put commas at the end of all the 
lines except the last in an address? The pause, 
which it is the function of the comma to indicate, 
is already made abundantly obvious by the ending 
of the line ; and the commas convey just as much 
and just as little as the full stop at the end of 
the whole address ; like other useless things, they 
only succeed in being ugly. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Boshof. Vrye biblioteek. Uit die verslag van die 
afgelope jaar blyk dat baie goeie vordering gemaak is. 
Hierdie Vrye Biblioteek wat reeds ses jaar bestaan, 
blyk al meer en meer ’n groot sukses te wees, en ook 

-in die afgelope jaar weer het verskeie ander sentra 
in die Unie plaaslik navraag gedoen na die wyse 
waarop hierdie biblioteek bestuur word. [Hierdie 
“‘vrye” biblioteek word geldelik onderhou deur 
bydraes van verskillende liggaams en partikuliere 
persone, nie deur die stadsraad nie.—Red. 

(Die Volksblad, 25 Apr. 1946). 


Cape Town. University Library. The report for 1945 
of the Librarian of the University of Cape Town is 
the record of an active year. The book-stock was 
increased by 10,056 volumes, issues rose from the 
1944 figure of 101,436 1 to 111,451, 5,487 books and 
217 periodicals sets were catalogued, and 82.7 per 
cent of the students were registered borrowers. The 
photostat service was enhanced by the construction 
of two dark-rooms, the purchase of additional appara- 
tus and the appointment of a photostatist. The 
Commerce and Law Library was enlarged to accommo- 
date more books and readers. 

Stages in the progress of the School of Librarian- 
ship are : the appointment of the first full-time lecturer 
in Librarianship, Miss L. E. Taylor ; the sanctioning 
of a new Certificate Course in Librarianship ‘ ‘to 
teach the elements of library work with special 
stress on library techniques” (begun in 1946); 
a summer course in two subjects for ¢x-soldier 
students ; and a student enrolment of 51. 

It is interesting to note that eight members of 
the staff are fully qualified professionally. 


Carnegie Non-European Library, Transvaal. Annual 
report, 1945. During the year the Library suffered 
a great loss in the death of Mr. J. A. G. Starkey, 
Hon. Treasurer of the Library since its inception. 
Mr. E. A. Borland was elected to fill the vacant 
post. The Organizer, Mr. C. W. Tshetlo, resigned 
at the end of May 1945 and has not been replaced. 
The Committee is taking steps to make new arrange- 
ments for the re-organization of the Library. 

The Librarian of the Union Education Depart- 
ment has taken over the work of the Students’ 
Department. 

The affairs of the Pretoria Non-European Library 


are administered by a Sub-Committee of the T'rans- 
vaal Carnegie Non-European Library, and _ the 
Pretoria Municipality makes a grant of £250 per 
annum. Mr. Mbete is full-time librarian at the 
library in Marabastad, and he also supervises the 
Atteridgeville branch. A new building is being 
erected. Miss Esther Mohlabe has been appointed 
full-time librarian at Atteridgevill , paid as a social 
worker by the Native Administration Department of 
the Pretoria Municipality. 


Johannesburg. Public Library. Annual report, 1944-45, 
This Report covers the twenty-first year of the Library 
as a free municipal library, and much comparative 
historical matter is included. Continued progress is 
reported in all departments. In November 1944 
a mimeographed catalogue of the printed sheet 
music in the Strange Collection of Africana, including 
859 items, was published, and a supplementary list 
of 223 items early in 1945. Much work has also been 
done on indexing the portraits in Africana books. 
A separate room has been set aside for an Afrikaans 
Reference Collection (Museum vir Afrikaanse Let- 
tere), which is being built up with the collaboration 
of Die Afrikaanse Skrywerskring. 

Under the Inter-Library Loan system the Library 
lent 1,797 volumes to libraries and institutions in 
Johannesburg and 462 to other centres ; 208 volumes 
were borrowed through the State Library and 177 
from the University of the Witwatersrand. 

Subsidiary services during the year under review 
included 2 branch libraries, 2 travelling libraries, 
3 sub-branches (open once or twice a week), 3 hospital 
libraries having their own stock and served by the 
Library staff, two military hospitals served in colla- 
boration with the Johannesburg Books for the Troops 
Organization, 21 club libraries served by voluntary 
librarians, 91 school libraries, 3 non-European libra- 
ries, 1 non-European hospital library, and 14 non- 
European school libraries. 

Expenditure for the year was £77,443 (£12,268 i in 
1924-25), and the cost per borrower served 15s. 7d. 
(28s. 11d. in 1924-25). The total cost per head of the 
European population was 4s. 2d. 

At the end of the year the staff numbered 5 Li- 
brarians, 42 Library Assistants, 31 Clerical Ass s- 
tants, 1 Photographer, and 4 Non-European Library 
Assistants, as well as 8 building staff. 





SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NATAL BRANCH FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 1945-1946 ! 


On 26 July 1945 representatives from public 
libraries, education institutions and members of 
the general public interested in the work of li- 
braries and adult education in Natal met in the 
Durban City Library to form a Natal Branch of the 
South African Library Association. At this 
meeting the following were elected to form an 
Executive Committee :— 

Mr. Franklin Rooke, Chairman; Miss H. Gibbon 
and Miss B. Fraser, Vice-Chairmen; Mr. I. 
Fraser, Mr. C. J. Eyre, Mrs. M. Barnes, Miss E. 
Rees, Miss Killie Campbell and Miss M. Mc- 
Queen, Committee members, with power to co-opt. 
Miss W. Evenden was elected Honorary Secre- 
tary but in February this year she resigned and 
her duties were taken over by Miss M. Hussey. 

During the period under review the Committee 
met six times. At the first meeting a draft consti- 
tution was drawn up, and this was accepted at a 
general meeting of members held on 18 December 
1945. Under Clause 10c of the Constitution, 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe and Dr. H. Coblans were 
invited to join the Committee ; the latter accepted 
but Dr. Malherbe was unable to do so because 
of pressure of work. 

An Education Sub-Committee was formed with 
Dr. Coblans as Convenor and Mrs. Barnes, Miss 
Rees and Miss McQueen as members ; this Sub- 
Committee arranged for Mr. Board, of the Natal 
Technical College, to give a course of lectures on 
English Literature to those members who wished 
to enter for the South African Library Associa- 
tion examinations held in June last. Dr. Coblans 
also gave to students a series of lectures on Cata- 
loguing and Classification. 

In April the annual conference of the South 
African Library Association was held in Bloem- 

‘Presented at a general meeting held in the Junior 


Department of the Durban City Library on 18 Sep- 
tember 1946. 


fontein but unfortunately it was impossible to 
send an official representative owing to lack of 
funds. At this conference it was resolved that 
branches would pay 10s. per member to the South 
African Library Association, and because of this 
and the lack of funds held by the Natal Branch 
the Committee was reluctantly compelled to 
increase the annual subscription to 15s. for those 
earning £300 and under per annum, and 25s. 
for those earning above £300 and also for insti- 
tutions. 

During the year five lectures on subjects rela- 
tive to the work of libraries have been given. 
These were: ‘‘London libraries in wartime’’, 
by Lieut. R. P. Bateman; ‘“The function of the 
catalogue”, by Dr. Coblans; a report on the South 
African Library Association Conference, by Mr. 
A. Lewin Robinson, which was preceded by a talk 
on ‘Natal Libraries”, by Mr. Franklin Rooke ; 
and finally ‘““The library and adult education with 
special reference to the place of rural libraries’, 
by Dr. Malherbe. But quite the most outstanding 
achievement of the Committee during its term of 
office has been to induce the Provincial authorities 
to convene a meeting of the Natal Advisory 
Committee on Libraries, which had been ap- 
pointed two years ago but which had not met.? 

Membership at present is lamentably small 
and great disappointment is felt at the lack of 
interest shown by rural libraries and institutions. 

An account has been opened in the name of 
the Branch with the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Durban Branch, and the sum is £4. 19s. 7d. 
This amount reflects the repayment on affilia- 
tion fees. ' FRANKLIN ROOKE, 

Chairman 


2 The Committee held its first meeting on 3 Sep- 
tember 1946, and it was decided to send a questionnaire 
to every library in the Province as a preliminary to 
the formulation of a plan for a free rural library service. 


TAK-ORANJE-VRYSTAAT JAARVERSLAG 1945-1946 


Die Vrystaatse Tak het gedurende die afgelope 
jaar die voorreg gehad dat die jaarlikse Konfe- 
rensie van die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvere- 
niging in Bloemfontein gehou is. . . 

Op die aand van 24 April, die tweede dag van 


die Konferensie, het die ‘Tak 
vergadering gehou. ..- 

Op hierdie vergadering is ’n eenparige. mosie 
aangeneem waarin die Vrystaatse Provinsiale 
Administrasie versoek word om ’n Komitee van 


*n.. openbare 
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Advies oor Biblioteeksake aan te stel sodra dit 
moontlik is. Ongelukkig het die Administrasic 
nog nie hiertoe kans gesien nie. 

Die Provinsiale Administrasie het die bedrag 
van £3,000 op vanjaar se begroting geplaas vir 
aanwending ter verbetering van die plattelandse 
biblioteekdienste. Ons meen dat ons, mag sé 
dat die Tak se veelvuldige vertoé in dié verband 
nie sonder invloed was nie. Dit is duidelik dat 


die Administrasie nie onverskillig staan teenoor 
die Vrystaatse boekedienste nie—’n welkome ver- 
andering na jare van stilstand. 


Gedurende die afgelope jaar kon die Tak as 
gevolg van sy onbevredigende geldelike toestand 
nie soveel werksaamhede onderneem as wat wens- 
lik was nie. Dit word egter verwag dat die nuwe 
stelsel van ledegelde in te samel ’n groot verbe- 
tering teweeg sal bring en dat die Tak gevolg- 
lik in die komende jaar in staat sal wees om meer 
kragdadig op te tree. 


W. ARNDT, 
Voorsitter 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH REPORT FOR YEAR 1945-1946 


This is the first year the Branch has worked 
under the new constitution. 
held elections for representatives to both Council 
and the Education Committee. The representa- 
tives elected to Council were :—Mr. I. Isaacson, 
Mrs. B. Lunn, Miss P. M. Speight, Miss M. W. 
Whiteley. 

Those elected to the Education Commitee 
were :—Miss G. F. Elliott. Miss P. M. Speight, 
Miss M. W. Whiteley. 

As regards membership, the position of the 

Branch is not satisfactory. ‘There seems to be 
considerable doubt as to how many members 
we have. The-number given to me early in the 
year by the Secretary of the central body was 155. 
This agreed with the number given by the Branch 
secretary in his report at last year’s annual meeting. 
Just before the Conference a printed member- 
ship list of all members was issued, which shows 
173 names on the S. Transvaal roster. A few 
of these people have transferred to other branches, 
but a considerable discrepancy still exists between 
the two figures. Finally, only 123 Branch members 
paid. their subscriptions for 1945-46 to the se- 
cretary of the central body. Accurate records 
cannot be kept unless members notify both 
‘Association and Branch secretaries of resignations, 
changes of address, particularly from one branch 
to another, and changes of name on marriage. 
As the number of branch representatives on both 
Council and the Education Sub-committee de- 
pends upon the number of members, the matter 
is of considerable importance. 
- At the first meeting of the year, held in the 
Johannesburg Public Library, in November, 
a mixed team of librarians and guest speakers 
‘debated questions on books and libraries sent in 
beforehand by members, 


It has accordingly ° 


At a meeting held early in February, an inte- 
resting paper by Mr. Kennedy explained the 
new status of the Branch under the revised cons- 
titution. Motions for the Conference were also 
discussed and two were forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation’s secretary. 

A special meeting was held in March to count 
the votes in the ballot for Branch representa- 
tives on the Council. It took place in the Johannes- 
burg Public Library and while the scrutineers 
were busy members were shown round the 
Africana Museum. 

In May the Branch met again in the Johannes- 
burg Public Library, when Miss Speight and 
Mrs. Lunn, who had attended the Association’s 
Conference at Easter in Bloemfontein, reported 
to the Branch on its proceedings. (After some 
brisk discussion the rates of subscription for the 
coming year were also fixed, corresponding with 
the rates under the old constitution, with the 
extension of the 10s. 6d. rate to teachers earning 
under £300 p.a. 

At the August meeting Miss Canin read a 
most interesting paper on ““The Report of the 
Adult Education Committee as it affects public 
libraries’. This paper will, it is hoped, be 
published in the journal shortly. Votes were 
also counted in the ballot for the election of 
representatives to the Education Sub-committee. 

In September the Branch met in the Krugers- 
dorp Town Hall. A symposium on “Librarian- 
ship as a profession” gave rise to some useful 
discussion, and all who could stay afterwards 
visited the Krugersdorp Public Library. 

As the accompanying statement shows, the 
Branch is financially very flourishing. 

M. W. WHITELEY, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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Balance in hand £36 6 8 
Subscriptions 47 5 9 
Rebates 1945-46 16 2 0 


£99 14 2 


— 


Stamps £4 

Stationery - 83 
School & Children’s Section 10 0 
Subventions 28 10 
Miscellaneous - 14 
Balance in hand 56 18 


£99 14 


CAPE BRANCH REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1946 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


15 March: At the South African Museum. Dr. K. H. 
Barnard spoke on The history and development of 
the Museum Library. 

6 April: At the C.S.V. Building, Stellenbosch. Sympo- 
sium on Microfilm. Speakers: Dr. O. Spohr 
(University of Cape Town Library) ; Mr. D. L. 
Ehlers (Stellenbosch University Library) ; Mr. F. 
du Plessis (Stellenbosch University Library). 
A resolution was passed at this meeting to go 
forward to the Conference: ‘That the Council 
of the South African Library Association approach 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
with regard to the establishment of a co-operative 
microfilm service in South Africa, and that the 
Conference appoint a standing committee to 
keep the matter in view’’. 

7 June: At the South African Public Library. Sympo- 
sium on Newspaper information services. Speakers: 
Mr. Stein Meyer (Die Burger); Miss’ B. F. A. 
Rowland (Cape Argus); Miss Koekemoer (Die 
Suiderstem). 

31 July: At the South African Public Library. Sympo- 
sium on The Student’s tour of Transvaal libraries 
(Joint meeting with University Library Society). 
Speakers: Miss J. C. Mandelbrote ; Mr J. Hutton; 
Miss A. Handley; Miss Smit; Miss E. O. 
Hewitt. 

3 September: At the South African Public Library. 
Talks and discussions on Hospital library service. 
Mr. A. A. Balsillie, M.P.C., took the chair. 
Mrs. Overbeek, who had taken part in the 
initiating of hospital libraries in the Peninsula, 
and Mrs. Inskip, who was organizing the present 
service, were the speakers. It was pointed out 
that the latest development of the service, for which 
the City Council had taken financial responsi- 
bility, represented the first step towards a 
free library service for the City. 

22 October: At the South African Public Library. 

Talks and discussion on Adult education and the 
library. 
The Rev. C. H.S. Runge took the chair. Speakers; 
Mr. Geoff Sargeant (Organizing Secretary of the 
Institute of Citizenship); Mr. D. H. Varley. 
Resolutions were passed urging the City Council 
to call a meeting with a view to putting the 
Government scheme €or adult education into 
effect and to make adequate financial provision 
for library services. 


MEMBERSHIP AND RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 


The membership of the Cape Branch is 213. 
Subscription rates remain as under the old constitution, 


HEADQUATERS OF THE ASSOCIATION . 


Mr. D. H. Varley was elected President of the South 
African Library Association at the Conference in April, 
and will hold office until 1948. 

The headquarters of the Association is, therefore, in 
the Cape for the first time since the establishment of 
the Association. 

27 November 1946 
L. E. TayLor, Chairman, 
M. E. Green, Hon. Secretary 


NORTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1946 


During the year 1946 the Northern Transvaal 
Branch held three ordinary meetings. 

At the first meeting held in February, suggested 
amendments to the new Constitution of the South 
African Library Association were discussed, after 
which Mr. H. Robinson, a regional librarian in 
the Transvaal Provincial Library, addressed the 
meeting. His paper, entitled ‘Die Witbank- 
Lydenburg Streek na een jaar’, was an outline 
of events and experiences gained in the new 


. Transvaal Provincial Library. 


Mr. P. Freer read a paper on ““The Book and the 
bomb”’ at the second meeting held in June. Those 
members of the Branch who were unable to attend 
the Bloemfontein Conference were greatly pleased 
to have the opportunity of hearing this paper, 
which Mr. Freer had first read at the Conference. 

The third meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of subscriptions, which were eventually fixed 
at the following rates :— 

10s. 6d. per annum for professional members 
earning less than £300 a year ; 
21s. per annum for all other members. 

The Annual General Meeting held in De- 
cember 1946 was addressed by Dr. G. W. Eybers, 
the retiring Chairman, who discussed the subject 
of “Adult education and library development in 
South Africa’. 


S. NICHOLSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS DECEMBER 1946 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Whole examination 


The following candidates have now qualified 
for the Elementary Certificate :— 


Class 2 
Eve, Miss E. G., State Library 
Fouché, B., Onderstepoort Biblioteek 
Retief, Mrs. H. J. M., Scottburgh, Natal 
Scholtz, F., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Ermelo 


1. Book-stock—General 
9 entered, 7 passed 
Blampied, Miss Y. de B., State Library 
Eve, Miss E. G., State Library 
Gavronsky, Miss I., Germiston P.L. 
Nortjé, Miss A. E. S., U.E.D. Library 
Nunan, Miss H. I., State Library 
Scholtz, F., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Ermelo 
Woodward, Miss E. J., Germiston P.L. 


2(a). Boekevoorraad—Afrikaans 
11 ingeskryf, 6 geslaag 
Eve, Miss E. G., State Library 
Jorgensen, Miss E. M., State Library 


KG6nig, D., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Witbank 
Nunan, Miss H. I., State Library 

Scholtz, F., ‘Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Ermelo 
Williamson, Miss G., State Library 


2(b). Book-stock—English 
12 entered, 7 passed 
Farrer, Miss J., Natal Soc. Library, Maritz- 
burg 
Fouché, B., Onderstepoort Biblioteek 
McAllister, Miss B., Natal Soc. Library 
Nortjé, Miss A. E. S., U.E.D. Library 
Retief, Mrs. H. J. M., Scottburgh, Natal 
Scholtz, F., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Ermelo 
Shmuelson, Miss C. D., Johannesburg P.L. 


3(a). Library Administration and 3(b). Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing 
(Both to be passed at the same examination) 

13 entered, 6 passed 
Eve, Miss E. G., State Library 
Hancock, Miss D. J., Krugersdorp P.L. 
Jorgensen, Miss E. M., State Library 
Kemp, Miss S., Division of Botany Lib., 
Pretoria 

K6nig, D., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Witbank 
Williamson, Miss G., State Library 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


The following candidates have now quali- 
fied for the Intermediate Certificate and the 
Associateship of the Association :— 

Class 2 
Mavis, Sister, C. R., Grahamstown Training 
College 

Dick, Miss A. C., Witwatersrand Med. Library 

Kietzman, Miss K. M., Johannesburg P.L. 

Kirkman, Miss M. E. A., Johannesburg P.L. 

. Book-stock 
13 entered, 9 passed 
x Brown, Miss D.E., C.S.1.R. Library, Pretoria 
x Dix, Mrs. M., Boksburg P.L. 
Dixon, Miss E. J. R., Sir J. Adamson 
Junior High School, Johannesburg 

x Fouché, B., Onderstepoort Biblioteek 

x Galgut, Miss M., State Library 
Kietzman, Miss K. M., Johannesburg P.L. 
McHardy, Miss N. D., Witwatersrand 
Univ. Library 
Van der Linde, Miss E. A., Transvaal Prov. 
Lib., Pretoria 
Whitehead, Miss D. M., Witwatersrand 
Med. Library 
(x signifies taken as Final subject) 

2. Library Administration 
12 entered, 4 passed 

Dick, Miss A. C., Witwatersrand Med. Library 

Lister, Miss E. M., S.A. Native College 
Library, Fort Hare 

Mavis, Sister, C. R., Grahamstown Training 
College 

Vos, Miss A., Johannesburg P.L. 


3. Classification 
25 entered, 13 passed 
Brawn, Miss J. H., State Library 
Dick, Miss A. C., Witwatersrand Med. Library 
Gebhardt, Mrs L., Windhoek P.L. 
Kietzman, Miss K. M. Johannesburg P.L. 
Kirkman, Miss M. E. A., Johannesburg P.L. 
Loseby, Mrs. S., Anglo-American Corp., 
Johannesburg. 
Nicol, Miss P. M., Germiston P.L. 
Ronaasen, K., African Explosives and Chemi- 
cal Industries, North Rand 
Terpend, Miss A. L. Johannesburg L.P. 
Walker, Miss M., Johannesburg P.L. 
Wickens, J. P., State Library 
Wium, Miss M., State Library 
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Zaaiman, R. B., Bloemfonteinse Openbare 

Bibl. 
4, Cataloguing 
17 entered, 12 passed 

Barnard, Miss M., Germiston P.L. 

De Wet, Miss D. P., Roodepoort P.L. 

Gerdes, Miss R., Johannesburg P.L. 

Graham, Miss E. A., Grahamstown P.L. 

Higham, Miss J., Rintoul- S.A. Inst. for 
Med. Research, Johannesburg 

Kirkman, Miss M. E. A., Johannesburg P.L. 

Kreitner, Miss R. H. H., S. A. Public Li- 
bra 

McHardy, Miss N. D., 
Univ. Library 

Redgment, Miss M., Witwatersrand Univ. 
Library 

Nicol, Miss P., Germiston P.L. 

Ronaasen, K., African Explosives & Chemical 
Industries, North Rand 

Rowley, Miss M. W., Johannesburg P.L. 


Witwatersrand 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


1(h). Book-stock—Books for Children and Ado- 
lescents 
2 entered and failed 
2(a). Library Administration—General 
8 entered, 7 passed 


Brown, Miss J. Blundell, Johannesburg P.L. 

Dougherty, Miss G. J. Witwatersrand Univ. 
Library 

Du Toit, Miss W. M., Johannesburg P.L. 

Lucas, Miss M. B. Witwatersrand Univ. 
Library 


Ogilvie, Miss J. H. Johannesburg P.L. 

Sender, Miss F., Teachers’ Training College 
Library, Johannesburg 

Turner, Miss D. M., Johannesburg P.L. 

2(b). Library Administration—Special (i) Public 
Libraries 
3 entered, 2 passed 
Canin, Miss M., Johannesburg P.L. 
Isaacson, Miss P. H., Johannesburg P.L. 
3. General Bibliography and Modern Book Pro- 
duction 
5 entered and passed 

Du Toit, Miss W. M., Johannesburg P.L. 

Lucas, Miss M. B., Witwatersrand Univ. 
Library 

McGrath, Miss N. E., S.A. Inst. for Medical 
Research; Johannesburg 

Sender, Miss F., Teachers’ Training College 
Library, Johannesburg 

Turner, Miss D. M., Johannesburg P.L. 


DIPLOMA OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The following have been awarded the 
Diploma :— 
De Wet, Mev. Engela Catherina, Johannes- 
burgse Openbare Biblioteek . 
Ogilvie, Miss Jacqueline Hope, Johannesburg 
Library 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The two members mentioned above have 
been admitted to the Fellowship and also 
the following member, a diplomate of the 
University of Cape Town, in terms of sections 
25 and 26 of the regulations : 

Ehlers, D. L., U.K.O.V.S. Biblioteek, Bloem- 

fontein 


EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


1. Book-stockh—General 

Nine candidates sat of whom seven passed, 
two obtaining over 70%. 
QuESTION 1. At least half the candidates who 
chose this question described Modern English usage 
instead of the Concise Oxford dictionary of current 
English, and hardly anyone had heard of volume 
8 of the Cambridge history of the British Empire. 
QUESTION 2. On the whole poorly answered. 
No one knew anything about typography. 
QuesTION 3. No candidate attempted this question. 
QUESTION 4. On the whole quite well answered, 
although some students attributed rather amazing 
works to Rabelais and Anatole France. 
QuesTION 5. A few candidates missed the warn- 
ing about English authors and gave Shakespeare, 
Shelley and Keats. Afrikaans authors received 
half marks, as figures in world literature were 
required. 
QUESTION 6. Some candidates chose this question 
without any real knowledge of the contents of 
the works. 
QUESTION 7. Fairly well answered, though there 
appeared to be a little uncertainty about the 
original language in some cases. 
QuesTION 8. The notes did not always state 
whether the author was a scientist, historian, 
philosopher, etc., and some candidates did not 
give exact titles. 
QuEsTION 9. The century is not sufficient for 
an approximate date—at least the decade is 
required. Some candidates obviously made a 
guess at the language. 
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2(a). Boekevoorraad—Afrikaans 

Elf kandidate het eksamen gedoen van wie 
drie die vak op die A-graad geneem het. Uit die 
totaal het ses kandidate geslaag, twee op die 
A-graad en die res op die B-graad. Oor die 
algemeen ’n gemiddelde groep kandidate onder 
wie daar nie ’n uitstaande een was nie. Party 
kandidate het opstelle geskryf waar een woord 
voldoende was. 

VraaG 1. Taamlik goed deur nege kandidate 
beantwoord. 

VraaG 2. Deur nege kandidate beantwoord. ’n 
Paar het ’n roman as voorbeeld gegee en in 
sommige gevalle was die titels nie altyd presies 
aangegee nie. 

VraaG 3. Al die kandidate het die vraag beant- 
woord en in ’n hele paar gevalle nie een punt 
gekry nie. Nie een kandidaat het die naam van 
die reeks aangegee nie. 

VraaG 4. Nege kandidate het die vraag vry 
goed beantwoord, hoewel party nogal heelwat 
geraai het. 

VraaG 5. Net een kandidaat het hierdie vraag 
beantwoord, wat die moeilikste een op die 
vraestel was. 

VraaG 6. Vier kandidate het die vraag beant- 
woord. In party gevalle was die voorbeelde glad 
te algemeen, soos b.v. ’n algemene kritiese werk 
waar een oor die drama gevra is. 

3(a). Library Administration 

.Thirteen candidates wrote the examination ; 
six satisfied the examiners. The symbols obtained 
were: C-2, D-4, E-4, and F-3. 

The standard of the work offered was very 
poor both as to knowledge and the manner of 
answering questions. Candidates have a very 
sketchy knowledge of routines. Several of them, 
judging by their answers, must use very anti- 
quated methods in their work and the spelling 
and grammar of some candidates is so bad that 
it is surprising that they succeeded in passing 
the matriculation examination. 

Twelve candidates answered Question 2, which 
asked candidates to “Discuss the provision which 
should be made in public library by-laws for 
(a) eligibility of membership, (b) hours of opening, 
and (c) infectious diseases’. Some candidates 
gave draft by-laws covering these subjects, 
others discussed the problems without relating 
them to by-laws. No candidate answered the 
question asked. Pass marks were awarded to 


candidates who drafted reasonable by-laws and 
to those who discussed the problems intelligently. 
Some remarkably foolish answers were submitted, 
e.g. such statements as “In large libraries a 


deposit will be charged, in small ones a subs- 
cription”’. Only one candidate suggested that the 
hours of opening should be left to the discretion 
of the governing body and not enshrined in by-laws. 
No marks of course are awarded to candidates 
who would make it a by-law that staff members 
should wash their hands in disinfectant and 
gargle after taking in a book from a home where 
there is an infectious disease. 


QuESTION 4—“‘What is an accessions register 
and what purpose does it serve ?”’—was answered 
by ten candidates, three of them only scoring 
a pass mark on this easy straightforward question. 
Most students confuse the nature and purpose of 
an accessions register and a shelf _ register. 
Others say that when several books are received 
at a time (presumably meaning several copies of a 
title) they are given only one number in the acces- 
sions register followed by the letters of the alpha- 
bet to distinguish the one from the other. The 
accessions register is then used to ascertain how 
many copies of a book the library possesses. 

Eleven candidates answered Question 5, and 
most of them scored a pass mark on the question, 
although no candidate was very specific in his 
courtesy rules. For instance, not one included 
the correct method of answering a telephone, or 
suggested that a borrower is always greeted with 
a “good morning”’ or a “good afternoon’’, and, 
strange to relate, no candidate emphasized 
“‘please’’ and “‘thank you’. 


QuESTION 3, which asked for the rulings and 
headings for three registers which should be 
kept by every library, was answered by only two 
candidates, neither of whom attempted to give a 
ruling for a cash day book. 


QUESTION 1 was answered by three candidates 
only, all of whom passed the examination. 

Of the six who passed two were border-line 
cases who were given the benefit of the doubt. 


2(b). Book-stockh—English 
Twelve candidates sat the examination and 
seven passed. The marks ranged from 9% 
to 79%. 


Questions 1 and 2. Accurate information is 
required for this sort of question ; misspellings 
and wrong initials mean fewer marks. 
QuESTION 3. Gilbert White was not always 
known, but on the whole candidates obtained 
fair marks. 

QueEsTION 4. The century is not enough when 
approximate dates are required—the decade at 
least should be given, 
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QuEsTION 5. No candidate attempted this ques- 
tion. 

QUESTION 6. Fairly well done, but candidates 
must not expect full marks when they give, 
for example, two volumes of poetry by the 
same author when two examples of seventeenth 
century volumes of poetry are required. 


3(b). Classification and Cataloguing 

The paper was on the easy side and was fairly 
well done. On the whole the classification ques- 
tions were better done than the cataloguing. There 
is too little standardization of practice in setting 
out the main entry, and this tells against candi- 
dates even more when they reach the Interme- 
diate examination. At this stage they should 
become familiar with the form prescribed in 
Ormerod or Freer, and not be influenced by 
local divergencies. 

Is it too much to hope that candidates might 
answer a definitions question without using the 
form ‘“‘Such and such is when... .” 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


1. Book-stock 
There were thirteen candidates of whom nine 
obtained the required pass mark. There was no 


really outstanding candidate—only one obtained 
70%. 


QUESTION 1. On the whole the answers were 
disappointing. ‘The candidates rarely emphasized 
the value of the tools to the book selector but just 
wrote what they knew about each title, irrespective 
of whether their answers were relevant to the 
question or not. 

QUESTION 2. This question was answered very 
badly by five candidates, who had apparently all 
missed the point that it was the selection of a basic 
stock which was under discussion. Very little 
knowledge of an important South African library 
problem was displayed. The aids chosen would 
have been well-nigh useless in actual practice. 
QuEsTION 3. Fairly well done by the candidates 
who knew the works, though some tried to make 
a guess at the contents from the titles. 

QuEsTION 4. (a) Plenty of guessing and a 
complete lack of originality. One does not select 
six telephone directories as examples of six 
important South African directories. The titles 
were not always given accurately. 

(b) Though most candidates knew about voters’ 
rolls, they were not always very certain about 
their use. 

Question 5. Very few students described the 
scope of the publications : they tended rather to 


describe arrangement. The warning about not 
repeating the same information in different ques-: 
tions was overlooked by some candidates, who 
described works named in question 1, for example. 
QUESTION 6. With one exception, this question 
was extraordinarily badly answered. The choice 
of books was very poor in most cases and adult 
books were frequently given as examples of 
children’s classics. 

QuESTION 7. Nearly every candidate made a 
guess at a title or two and caused the examiners 
no end of trouble trying to verify whether such 
titles existed or not! 

QuEsTION 8. An easy question for anyone fami- 
liar with ordinary, everyday books and some 
candidates scored good marks. 

QUESTION 9. (a) The books chosen were not 
always about doctors or their work, but about 
diseases and the like. 

(b) Very few candidates gave titles on general 
science. Apparently they hoped the examiners 
would accept any book on any of the subdivisions 
of the 500 class, e.g. Einstein’s work on relativity. 

(c) Except for spelling errors, all candidates 
managed to get this question correct and scored 
very high marks. 

2. Library Administration 

Twelve candidates sat, four passed and eight 
failed. Marking independently both examiners 
failed six of the candidates right away and agreed 
that two were border-line cases whose year’s 
work in the subject should be the deciding factor. 

The symbols obtained were: C-2, D-2, E-8. 

The average of work submitted was of. a very 
low standard. Several students lacking knowledge 
either made wild guesses or answered something 
other than what was asked. 

Few candidates attempted Question 1, con- 
cerning financial transactions governed by local 
government ordinances, but candidates obviously 
knew nothing about the subject. 

All candidates answered Question 2, on the 
value of the bookmobile in South Africa. Few, 
however, appear to be aware of the limitations 
of this kind of service, particularly in bad weather, 
and practically ail students seem to think it an 
ideal service for rural areas. One or two candi- 
dates did make the point that it was useless where 
distances are very great and that it is of most 
use in peri-urban areas and thickly populated 
rural areas. The majority of students wrote a 
panegyric of the travelling library. 

No less than 8 candidates attempted Question 3, 
the time-sheet. It was a very easy one, a staff 
of six on six equal days, which meant thatonly one 
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day needed to be worked out, but most students 
had not the faintest idea how to set about it. 
One student worked his staff 11 to 1, 3 to 4, 
and 5 to 9, while another worked three staff 
members for six evenings a week and gave nobody 
a half-day. Although it was stated that the evening 
was the busiest time, one of the better candidates 
worked all six staff members every morning and 
only two of them in the evenings. 

Questions 4 and 5 were answered by 8 and 9 
candidates respectively, all of them doing fairly 
well. Question 6, which asked for three kinds 
of library committee, was answered by 10 candi- 
dates. It was surprising how many candidates 
described the same kind of committee three 
times. What was required was, of course, an 
independent committee, a reporting committee 
and a recommending committee. 

One would have thought that candidates at 
this stage would know all about loan desk queries, 
and yet only four candidates attempted Question 4, 
and only one of them satisfactorily. All candi- 
dates answered Question 8 which dealt with 
stocking office routines. ‘Those who knew the 
routines seemed to find it very difficult to des- 
cribe them. There can be no doubt that candi- 
dates, on the whole, have not had sufficient practice 
at answering questions. 

Question 9, a simple question on the measure- 


ments of shelving, was only answered by six 


candidates. All did fairly well, five of the six 
passed the examination. ‘This was the easiest 
question on the paper and yet six candidates 
preferred to attempt a time-sheet. Was this 
because they do not know.the length, breadth 
and thickness of library shelving ? 
3. Classification 

In the last three papers in this subject the 
examiners have divided the books to be classified 
into two groups : Section A, consisting of straight- 
forward, well-defined topics designed to test a 
candidate’s accuracy in number building and 
familiarity with the Merrill rules; Section B, 
consisting of examples which, in addition to other 
difficulties, present problems of interpretation. 

In Section A candidates are required to present 
the numbers they choose without comment, in 
Section B they are required to justify their choice 
of numbers on a separate sheet of paper, giving 
the numbers which they considered but rejected, 
and their reasons for rejecting them. It is the 
impression of the present examiners that candi- 
dates tend to waste time unnecessarily in dis- 
cussing their choice of numbers. We suggest 
that the answer should consist of an opening 


sentence paraphrasing the subject of the book, 
followed by a running commentary on the various 
stages in the candidate’s search for an appro- 
priate number. Brief notes are sufficient, provided 
they are legible and present a clear picture of the 
reasoning process by which the final decision was 
reached. 

It is clear that many candidates enter for this 
examination without adequate preparation. It 
is surely one of the most elementary principles 
of number building that the figures following 
the decimal point should never end in a 0, and 
yet several candidates in the recent examination 
were guilty of this error. 

Errors in number building are far more fre- 
quent than one would expect from candidates in 
this, the final examination in the subject. One 
might expect (though not condone) errors in 
difficult cases such as the subdivision of 561, but 
not in straightforward geographical subdivision. 
Many errors are plainly due to insufficient atten- 
tion to the fine-print notes in Dewey, and to 
careless reading of the examples. Take, for instance 
375.033, ‘Economics in the curriculum’’. 

Many errors would be avoided if candidates 
took the trouble to analyse their numbers and to 
interpret them in terms of the broader divisions 
under which they fall. A typical example of this 
was the use of 362.942 for “Child welfare in 
England”’. 

Candidates are recommended not to use form 
or geographical subdivisions except where speci- 
fically provided for in Dewey. No additional 
credit is given for their use (except when they 
are necessary) and they always increase the chances 
of error. 

Alternative numbers should not be given. 
An examiner, when presented with two numbers 
for a given topic, will, if lenient, mark the first 
and disregard the second, or, if strict, will give 
no marks at all. There is no advantage to the 
candidate in either case. 

4. Cataloguing 

The standard of cataloguing was not as high 
as the percentage of passes would seem to indicate, 
as several of the passes only scraped through with 
little over 50 percent. The work submitted by 
candidates shows that no advantage is gained by 
being allowed the use of the Anglo-American 
code unless the candidate is entirely familiar 
with it and can find his way about quickly, so 
that even if he forgets a rule he knows where 
to look for it. 

QUESTION 1, which should have been the simplest 
in the whole paper, was almost without exception 
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extremely badly done. Several treated Gray and 
Collins as joint authors, and others made the main 
entry under the editor. Question 3 proved the 
most difficult and few realized that this was 
best treated as the work of joirt authors belonging 
to the series Fieldiana: Botany 24: IV. A series 
entry in this case was essential and cross refe- 
rences were *required linking the successive 
names of the Series and of the Museum. 

Several candidates mistook the “Gent.” of 
“R.A. Gent.” in Question 9 to be a surname, 
and, of those who treated this correctly as an 
anonymous work, no one made added entries 
or references under “‘R.A.” and “‘A.,R.” 

Few candidates knew how to handle noblemen 
or ecclesiastical dignitaries. The commonest 
mistake was to make the entry or reference simply 
under the title or name of see, without adding 
forenames and surname. Other common errors 
were omission of call number, inserting full 
stops after initials in the heading, omission of 
full forenames although these were obvious from 
the information given, omitting the initial article 
in the title paragraph, not inverting the second 
name in a joint author heading, and misplacing 
the series note. : 

There is far too little attention paid to correct 
form. The examiners are aware that practice 
varies considerably in different centres, but 
attention is drawn to the Elementary syllabus 
where “Style for author card as set out in 
either Akers, Freer or Ormerod” is specified, 
and Intermediate studies must include revision 
of the Elementary part of the subject. Conse- 
quently, not indenting added headings, first word 
of title paragraph, and collation cannot be 
accepted. Candidates should study the list of 
abbreviations given in the Code and not use ones 
that are not found there. Finally, it is quite 
unnecessary to prefix a note on the card by the 
word Note and this should be avoided. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


1(h). Book-stock—Books for children and adolescents 
Two candidates sat and both failed. The 
general impression was one of immaturity and 
lack of first-hand knowledge of work with children. 
The candidates certainly showed no signs of 
being authorities on the subject. 
QuesTION 1. Best answered, though old-fashioned 
titles were selected of which content was appa- 
rently not known. 
Question 2. Straight textbook, no attention to 
psychology, and very little personal knowledge 
of children displayed. 


QUESTION 3. One candidate answered, but missed 
the point. Emphasis should have been on the 
appeal. 

QUESTION 4. Omission of publisher or other means 
of identification noticeable in both papers. Too 
American, perhaps because so many American 
editions on the market, but to choose an Ame- 
rican edition of Alice does seem a little strange. 
QuEsTION 5. Ignorance of professional journals 
very obvious in answers to this question. Notes 
very poor indeed. 

QUESTION 6. Extremely badly answered by one 
candidate who really knew nothing about the 
the subject. 

QUESTION 7. One candidate answered quite satis- 
factorily as far as part (a) was concerned. Part 
(b) not so good as some of the more important 
points were missed. 

QUESTION 8. One candidate wrote a rather dull 
talk which was far too short. 

QuESTION 9. One candidate wrote an essay on 
Arthur Mee, attributing to him various works 
which are by other authors, and missed some of 
the main points entirely. 

2(a). Library Administration—General 

Eight candidates sat, seven passed 
symbols obtained were : C-2, D-5, E-1. 

The quality of the work offered was consis- 
tently mediocre. Six candidates wrote answers to 
Question 1 dealing with architectural competitions, 
and all gave quite a good account of themselves. 

Question 2, on national libraries, gave candidates 
little trouble, although it is surprising that no 
candidate even mentioned the Library of Parlia- 
ment for comparison with Congress. 

The easy Question 3 was only answered by 
three candidates and none of them knew anything 
about the London Library. One candidate thought 
that the payment of family allowances to the staff 
by the Bodleian was of more importance than 
copyright. Two candidates scored less than half 
marks on this question. 

Six candidates answered Question 4 and five 
candidates Question 8—all scored half marks 
or more. 

Question 5 was answered by six candidates, 
some of the answers being good and one very 
bad. Some of the best candidates on this question 
knew all the facts about the chosen collection of 
Africana but mixed the five specified parts all 
up and left it to the examiners to sort out. The 
very bad candidate wrote more misstatements 
than one would have believed possible, showing 
it was sheer guess work as all the guesses were 
wrong. 


The 
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Question 7 asked candidates to “Examine cri- 
tically the methods of library training’, etc. 
Five answered, but only one examined the methods 
critically. 

Nobody attempted Question 9, on pension funds 

Most candidates did not choose their questions 
carefully enough, and throughout there was a 
tendency to read the questions carelessly. Candi- 
dates should be advised that when examiners say 
“enumerate” they mean enumerate, and when 
they say “Discuss the recommendations” it is 
recommendations they expect candidates to 
discuss. The inaccurate statements in so many 
answers are probably due to the same carelessness 
in study as is evident in the reading of questions. 
Tutors should be ruthless in their insistence 
on accuracy of statements throughout all courses. 


2(b). Library Administration—Special (i) Public 
Libraries 

There were three candidates, two passed with 
symbol D, and one failed. The work of all candi- 
dates was mediocre, there being a lack of accurate 
knowledge and a tendency to guess when facts 
are not known. One question was ‘Enumerate 
the recommendations of the Adult Education 
Committee report dealing specifically with lib- 
raries’. All three candidates spent more time 
discussing recommendations which do not deal 


specifically with libraries and in discussing the 
body of the report than in answering the question. 
Recommendations 12(h), 107 to 113, and 120 


specifically mention libraries. These should have 

been enumerated. There is no recommendation 

dealing with readers’ advisers, although all three 

candidates state that there is. 

3. General Bibliography and Modern Book Pro- 

duction 

Although all candidates obtained pass marks, 

none of the papers was of more than very 
moderate quality. Candidates had clearly 
worked conscientiously to acquire information, 
which was, however, poorly presented. The 
form of answers‘was in some cases muddled, 
and the language used was lacking in clarity, 
vigour and fluency. Descriptions of technical 
processes would in most cases not have been 
very helpful to the uninitiated. 
QUESTION 1. This presented a number of 
stumbling blocks and revealed some vagueness 
about signatures in particular. It is better not 
to guess. 
QuESTION 2. The descriptions of illustrative 
processes were far from clear. Otherwise 
fairly well done. 


QueEsTION 4. The process was understood, but 
its advantages and drawbacks had not been 
much considered. 

QUESTION 5. Well done, on the whole. 
QUESTION 6. Candidates are advised to try to 
handle bibliographic tools as much as possible. 
Descriptions of scope and arrangement tended 
to be unsteady. 

QuEsTION 7. Well done, but all except one 
candidate answered the main part of the 
question and appended a description of a 
bibliography. Only one really used knowledge 
of a bibliography to illustrate points in the 
answer as they were made. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Results of Examinations in Librarianship 1946 
Section 


Certificate in Librarianship 
Birbeck, Mrs. J. D. (née Graham) 
Cohen, Miss E. K. C. 

Devenish, Miss J. M. 
Eksteen, Miss J. M. 
Fourie, Miss M. E. 
Hazeldine, Mr. G. D. 
Last, Miss G. D. P. 
Meintjes, Miss E. 
Nicholson, Miss A. 
Sutton, Miss P. M. 
Van Zyl, Miss S. . 


Higher Certificate in Librarianship 


Bee, Miss B. M. A., B.A. 
Bouman, Miss J., B.A. * 
Carpenter, Miss O., B.A. 
Hutton, Mr. J., B.A., LL.B. 
Kleinschmidt, Mrs. M. (née Barker), B.a. 
Levy, Dr. G., B.A., B.ED. PH.D. 
McKenzie, Miss M. J., B.A. 
Mandelbrote, Miss J. C., B.A. * 
Schumann, Miss E. W.., B.A. 
Southey, Miss N. M., B.a. 
Stanton, Miss P. J., B.A. 
Steele, Miss A. B., B.a. 
Verster, Miss E., B.A. * 
Vowles, Miss M.., B.A. 
Wagner, Miss M. St. C., B.A. 
Welch, Miss F. J., B.A. 
Wood, Miss A. J., B.A. * 
Diploma 

The following have been awarded the Diploma 
after completing the necessary period of full- 
time library service :— 

* Also awarded the Diploma in Librarianship, 
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Farmer, Miss M. E., B.A. 
Galloway, Miss M. H., B.A. 
Leyds, Miss G. J., B.A. 
Malan, S. I., M.A. 
Oldendorff, Miss R., B.A. 
Toerien, B. J., B.A. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Syllabus. Final 1. Book-stock, The Education 
Committee at its meeting on 11 March 1947 
approved the Literature of Music and the Lite- 
rature of Veterinary Science as alternatives 
under Final 1, Book-stock. The detailed 


syllabuses as. approved by the Committee are 
given below. 


LITERATURE OF MUSIC 


A. Books About Music 

BipLioGRAPHY. A knowledge is required of music 

bibliographies, of printed catalogues, of important 

music collections and libraries, of indexes to music 
periodicals, of the chief music publishers’ lists, and 
of catalogues of recorded music. 

PERIODICALS AND SOCIETIES. A knowledge is re- 

quired of the principal periodicals in the field 

of music, in English, French, and German, and 
of important societies such as the Bach Gesell- 
chaft, Purcell Society, and so on. 

Books. A knowledge is required of :— 

(i) The principal encyclopaedic works in all 
branches of music. 

(ii) Important standard books on all branches 
of the history and technique of music and 
of musical instruments, including the human 
voice, and books about gramophone records. 

(iii) Standard biographies of composers and 
musicians. 

B. Music Scores 

A knowledge is required of the standard editions, 

including miniature scores, of the principal 

works of all the important composers in the 

Western European tradition (i.e. excluding what 

scores there may be of primitive, ancient and 

oriental music). Important editors, arrangers and 
arrangements should also be known. 


LITERATURE OF VETERINARY SCIENCE 


DEFINITION. Veterinary Science offers all the 
subjects required for study for the degree in 
Veterinary Science at the University of Pretoria, 
as set out in the current year-book (excluding the 
language tests) and such further subjects as are 


required in the prosecution of research in this 

field. ; 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. An intensive knowledge is re- 

quired of bibliographies, abstracts, and indexes 

in veterinary science and closely related sciences. 

PERIODICALS AND SocieTiEs. A knowledge is re- 

quired of the principal periodicals and publica- 

tions of societies and of government departments 

and bureaux dealing with all aspects of veterinary 

science, and closely related sciences. 

Books. A knowledge is required of :— 

(i) The principal encyclopaedic works in all 
branches of veterinary science. 
(ii) Books which are landmarks in the history of 

veterinary science. 

(iii) Important standard textbooks in the major 
branches of Science. 

Note. While special attention should be given 

to South African, British, and American publica- 

tions in the above groups, a knowledge is also 

required of important foreign publications which 

are essential to a well-stocked general veterinary 

library. : 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
JULY EXAMINATIONS 1947 


Members who wish to enter for the above 
examinations of the Association are reminded 
that entry forms (which may be obtained from 
the undersigned) must be returned to the Secre- 
tary with fees payable before 15 May. 

Copies of the Revised scheme of examinations 
are available, price 7d. post free. 

Examinations are offered in all subjects in 
July. In December a minimum number of 
candidates is required (Elementary 5, Inter- 
mediate 4, Final 3). 

A. M. LEwINn ROBINSON, 
Hon. Secretary, 
P.O. Box 3416, 
Cape Town. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEEKVERENIGING 
EKSAMENS JULIE 1947 


Lede wat vir die eksamens van bogenoemde 
Vereniging wil inskryf word daaraan herinner 
dat inskrywingsvorms (wat by ondergetekende 
verkrygbaar is) aan die Sekretaris voor 15 Mei 
teruggestuur moet word. Fooie is ook by hom 
betaalbaar. 

Eksemplare van die Hersiene eksamenskema is 
teen 7d. posvry verkrygbaar. 
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Eksamens in alle onderwerpe sal in Julie gehou 
word. ’n Minimum aautal kandidate sal nodig 
wees om in Desember eksamen te doen (Ele- 
mentére 5, Intermediére 4, Finaal 3). 


A. M. Lewin Rosinson, 
Ere-Sekretaris, 
Posbus 3416, 
Kaapstad. 


e THE STATE LIBRARY 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


April 1947 


Scale 4 


Fellows of the South African Library Association 
£450 x 25—£650) 


Scale 5 


Associates of the South African Library Association 
£325 x 25—£425 


Scale 6 


University Degree or Elementary Certificate of 
S.A.L.A. 
£200 x 20—£300 


Scale 7 


Matriculants 
£165 x 15—£180 


Scale 8 
Clerical Assistants 
£180 x 15—£300 


Notes: (1) Members go on the appropriate scale 


as from the first of the month fol- 
lowing their obtaining the necessary 
qualifications. 

(2) University graduates start at £240 
on Scale 6. 

(3) Members proceeding beyond £550 
on Scale 4 must be university gra- 
duates with 9 years’ State Library or 
other approved library service, or 
non-graduates with 12 years’ State 
Library or other approved library 
service. : 

(4) The terms Fellow and Associate 
have been used so as to include 
Diploma, etc. or recognized equiva- 
lent without further explanation. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Cape Province Free Provincial Library Service 
From the First annual report for the year ended 30 Sep- 
tember 1946. It is well over a year since Mr. S. J. 
Kritzinger was appointed Cape Provincial Library 
Organizer, and several years since the Provincial Lib- 
rary Advisory Committee’s Report was published, and 
the Organizer and Committee, through no fault of their 
own, are still in a position of having little concrete to 
show. The Provincial Government has, as yet, pro- 
vided no adequate accommodation for headquarters, 
though more space may be forthcoming when the new 
wing to the Provincial Building is completed. No ap- 
pointment of permanent staff beyond the Organizer 
has yet been made. The present staff consists of one 
full-time and two part-time temporary assistants ; 
application has been made for a permanent staff of 
a full-time librarian (assistant to the Organizer), a 
senior elibrary assistant (cataloguer) and a junior 
library assistant, for headquarters, as well as two 
regional librarians. It is understood that a permanent 
establishment is held up while the Public Service 
Commission is considering the whole library aspect 
in the Government Service. The Provincial Govern- 
ment has not yet finally considered the Draft Cape 
Provincial Library Crdinance, before the acceptance 
of which, as the Annual report points out. “‘no import- 


ant librarv developments are expected”. The Draft’ 


has, ‘however, been under consideration by the 
Cape Advisory Library Committee and _ the 


Cape Administration, as well as by local authorities. 

In October 1945 the work of the Society for Book 
Distribution was taken over by the Province and 
continued on more or less the same basis as before 
except that the contribution of £1 towards the cost 
of book transport was abolished, making the service 
entirely free. Progress is reflected in the service to 
32 additional centres. £4,000 (salaries excluded) 
for the year was provided for in the financial estimates 
for 1946-47, and there is to be an additional £700 
a year for 5 years, being the Cape’s share of a sum 
of $ 35,000 given by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in 1942 for rural library development 
in the Provinces of the Union. The Organizer kas 
travelled considerably and successfully, enlisting the 
sympathy and support of the rural populace for the 
free library service—6,804 miles to 107 meetings, of 
which 92 voted in favour of the proposed changes in 
service, in principle, 4 opposed, and 11 abstained. 
Eleven new libraries have applied for registration 
and receipt of Provincial .library grants—Bonnievale, 
Despatch, Gansbaai, Goodwood, Joubertinia, Knap- 
daar, Lamberts Bay, Leipoldtville, Pofadder, Stan- 
ford, and the Helpmekaar-Leeskamer, Newton Park, 
Port Elizabeth. There are now five free libraries in 
the Province—Albertinia, Hopetown, Joubertinia, 
Kenhardt, and Moorreesburg. The success or the 
Organizer’s campaign offers a stimulating contrast to 
official procrastination in the matter, 
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STUDENTS’ TOUR OF LIBRARIES 


Joyce C. MANDELBROTE 


A group of librarianship students of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town spent part of their July 
vacation visiting Transvaal libraries. ‘The tour 
was planned by Mr. R. F. M. Immelman, who 
accompanied the party, in association with some 
Transvaal librarians. The programme which was 
drawn up seemed very formidable considering 
the short duration of our stay (about ten days), 
but the provision of transport and the splendid 
organization and the kindness and _ hospitality 
of our hosts made things run very smoothly. 

On our arrival at Johannesburg we were wel- 
comed at the station by Mr R. F. Kennedy and 
several other librarians. ‘The following morning 
we paid our first visit to the Johannesburg Public 
Library. ‘The immediate impression upon us 
was strange and bewildering. But we were put at 
ease by the helpful assistance of the staff who were 
only too willing to reply to our eager questions. 

The administration of this large institution was 
made clear to us in several short addresses. Mr. 
Kennedy spoke to us on Finance and Committee 
affairs, Miss P. M. Spreight dealt with staff 
matters, and Miss G. F. Elliott and Miss A. H. 
Smith explained reader guidance work. We 
were impressed by the Reference Library with 
its *phone service, the classified catalogue and 
the Seymour Memorial collection of patents. 
We saw exhibitions, lecture rooms, and the 
Library Theatre, and listened to a gramophone 
recital sponsored by the Library. We visited the 
Schools Library and the Children’s Depart- 
ment, the Strange Collection of Africana and the 
Africana Museum. ‘Three mornings were de- 
voted to the Johannesburg Public Library and 
we could have spent many more if time had 
allowed, but we had to keep to our schedule. 

On our first afternoon, making use of a travel- 
ling library, but only as passengers, we had the 
opportunity of seeing some extension work put 
into practice. We visited some branch libraries 
like Yeoville and Rosettenville, and the Hospital 
Library, as well as deposit collections in the 
Garment Workers Union and the Sheltered 
Employment Institute. 

A valuable and novel part of the extension work 
of the Johannesburg Library is in connexion with 
the provision of reading facilities for non-Euro- 
peans. We visited one of the two libraries in 


the Orlando ‘Township and the Winifred Holtby 
Memorial Library in the Western Native Town- 
ship which serves also as a Bantu men’s social 
club. These libraries are run by non-European 
librarians supervised by Mr. K. Johnson, who 
emphasized their educational value for the Bantu. 
Discussing reading interests he stated that Afri- 
cans preferred serious literature such as politics, 
economics, biography, and history to fiction. As 
half the borrowers are children this augurs well 
for the literacy of the Africans in the future. 

Among the smaller libraries visited on the 
East and West Rand were Springs, Benoni, 
Germiston, Randfontein and Krugersdorp. Un- 
like Cape libraries all these are free of subscrip- 
tion (though Krugersdorp has a subscription de- 
partment as well). All these libraries have sepa- 
rate reference departments with fair-sized book 
collections. Most of the libraries visited have 
classified catalogues, which we were told the pu- 
blic were understanding and using. In all cases 
publicity and display work was undertaken and 


children catered for. Randfontein has a very 
delightful children’s department with colourful 
tables, chairs and shelving accommodation to suit 


children of various ages. Randfontein deserves 
special comment, too, as it is the best-planned 
of the smaller town libraries. 

The various staffs listened patiently to all our 
questions and were always willing to answer them. 
A feature of the tour was the hospitality offered 
us wherever we went. We have particularly 
pleasant memories of the tea-party given by the 
Mayoress of Springs at the Country Club. 

As university students we. were especially 
interested in the Witwatersrand University Li- 
brary. We were impressed by the attractive 
reading room, the use of the Library of Congress 
classification system and the periodicals and 
government publications collections. The Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand is fortunate in pos- 
sessing a number of valuable collections such as 
the Hoernlé Collection of philosophic works, 
the Library of the South African Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the Saul 
A. Klagsbrun Collection of Modern Drama, and 
the Gubbins Library of Africana, which we spent 
much time admiring. 

We had all heard about “special libraries’ and 
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it was novel visiting the Chamber of Mines and 
Corner House Libraries, as well as the Railway 
Technical Library. Here the processes of abs- 
tracting and indexing were explained. The aim of 
these special libraries is to serve the requirements 
of a specialized group and not of the general reader. 

Although there was much to learn in Johannes- 
burg, we found our visit to Pretoria also very 
instructive. The first library we visited was the 
State Library. We were welcomed by Mr. 
Stirling who gave a short address on the history 
of the Library. The State Library serves as a 
national lending and reference library and a 
repository of copyright material, the principles of 
which were explained to us by Mr. Stirling. 

The chief points of interest at the State Li- 
brary were: the copyright collection, Africana 
room (strong in early Nederlands publications), 
the reference and government publications collec- 
tions, the union catalogue and the headquarters 
of the inter-library loan system for the Union. 
We saw special collections such as one presented 
by General Smuts, the Birds, Beasts and Botany 
Room (mainly of Africana), and the Smithsonian 
collection of government publications, which has 
been built up as a result of the exchange system. 
The children’s section looked very busy, and we 
noted with interest its collaboration with the 
Art Centre which lends various children’s draw- 
ings for display purposes. 

In Pretoria, too, we had the opportunity of 
visiting some Government Department libraries 
such as the Union Education Department 
Library (which houses the thesis collection of the 
University of South Africa), and the Department 
of Agriculture Library. In both cases most 
borrowing takes place through the post. We 
also visited the recently established library of the 


Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

We saw the Merensky Library at the Pre- 
toria University. Among impressive features are 
the ornate Egyptian architecture, the Africana, 
the Nederlands Instituut vir Kultuurgeskiedenis 
collection and the binding department. 

An instructive item in the Pretoria trip was our 
visit to the headquarters of the Provincial library 
organization, where Mr. Borland explained the 
Transvaal rural scheme and we saw a travelling 
library about to depart for the country. In Pretoria, 
too, we received endless hospitality. 

We rounded off our tour with a farewell visit 
to the Johannesburg Public Library, and entrained 
for Cape ‘Town with numerous souvenirs and 
specimens and vivid impressions of a “library 
conscious”’ ‘Transvaal. 

Our visit had been both instructive and 
enjoyable. It was a pioneering effort and an 
experiment that proved worth while. For a 
dozen students who had been studying technical 
methods and theoretical problems had now had 
the opportunity of seeing these put into practice. 
And as most of us were to some extent familiar 
with conditions in Cape libraries there was much 
material for comparison and contrast. 

This tour had been a valuable experience, it had 
thrown some light upon the interesting develop- 


ments that are taking place in South Africa, and 
shown the possibilities of future employment for 
those who are training for the profession. We also 
had the opportunity of seeing some of the former 
Cape Town librarianship students at work and 
were able to exchange views and compare opinions 


with them. But the greatest inspiration was the 
personal contact with well-known figures in ‘the 
South African library world. We are grateful to 
the organizers of the tour for making thispossible. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cuthbertson, Margaret Beth (Niven). Rhodesian 
rambles. (Bulawayo, Printed by the Rhodesian 
printing and publishing co.), [1946]. 81 p. illus. 
paper. 5s. Obtainable from The Author, P.O. Box 586, 
Bulawayo. 

A companion volume to the author’s Rhodesian 
calendar.1 Popular books on South African veld-lore 
are all too few, and our colleague’s little books deserve 
a place on the natural history shelves of every library 
in the Union as well as Rhodesia—for after all many 
of the birds, beasts, and flowers from North of the 
Limpopo are common to the South. 

The first half of the present booklet is a charmingly 
written narrative of specimen-collecting and veld- 
exploring trips. The second half comprises clearcut 
line drawings and concise descriptive notes on some 
reptiles, birds, mammals, insects, flowers and trees. 


1 Cf. S. Afr. Libr. 12 (4) April 1945 


African wild life: official organ of The Wild life protection 
society of South Africa. v.1, no.1, Oct. 1946. Jo- 
hannesburg, P.O. Box 1742. Quarterly. 10s. p.a. 
Distributed by the Central News Agency. 

“ . . above all else the aim of ‘African Wild Life’ 
will be to propagate the over-riding object of the 
Society . . . that our lion and leopard, koodoo and 
stembuck, birds and butterflies, flowers, rock plants 
and shrubs, indigenous to the sub-continent, must 
be saved from unnecessary destruction and encroach- 
ment by man.”’ The contributors to this first number 
are mostly such well-known naturalists as Dr. Bi- 
galke, Col. Stevenson-Hamilton, and Dr. Austin 
Roberts, but an invitation is extended to all, whether 
laymen or professional naturalists, “to share their 
open-air discoveries with others”. The journal is 
profusely illustrated with photographs. 
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Wynberg. Public library. Annual report, 1945. Increases 
are reported under every heading. The raising of 
the book reservation charge from 1d. to 2d. resulted 
in a decrease in the number of reservations from 
4,271 to 4,069, but still produced a financial gain of 
£16. 2s. 3d. A part-time book repairer was employed 
with the result that in one year more than one-third 
of the previous year’s expense was saved and a far 
greater number of books repaired. The rule regarding 
overdue books was tightened up and 6,100 overdue 
notices were sent out, but still the amount of £67 10s. 
was collected in fines. As usual a number of art and 
photographic exhibitions were arranged, including 
a set of photographs from the Rietondale Pasture 
Research Station illustrating the ravages of wrong 
farming methods. ‘The Bureau of Information has 
supplied photographs of th: South African war effort, 
and has donated 500 photographs for permanent 
reference. Book displays included High-lights of history, 
Women the world over, Craft books, and Crime and 
detection. 


Orange Free State Rural Library Service. The 
Executive Committee of the O.F.S. Provincial Admi- 
nistration has decided that the Administration will 
take over the Free State Book Service, which has 
been conducting a library service in the rural areas 
during the last five years. On 9 September a deputa- 
tion from the Book Service, consisting of Mrs. E. 
Venter, chairwoman of the committee, Miss B. Levy, 
librarian of the Bloemfontein Public Library, and 
Mrs. G. Walker, formerly librarian of the Bloem- 
fontein Public Library, interviewed the Executive 
Committee. It was felt that as the Administration 
had set aside £3,000 for rural libraries this year it 
ought to take full responsibility for the book service. 

The Administration will appoint a full-time orga- 
nizer and make aroom available for the storage of 
books. The committee of the existing Book Service 
will continue to function, but its constitution will have 
to be amended so as to include representatives of 
the Administration. 

As a result of the Executive Committee’s decision 
the Book Service will qualify for a grant of £1,900 
from the Carnegie Trust.’ (The Friend, 10 Sep. 1946) 

South African Public Library, Cape Town. Report. 
1945. The Librarian of the South African Public 
Library in his Annual Report for 1945 again laments 
over the lack of official interest and encouragement 
and over public duties unfulfilled towards “‘one of the 
central bodies of the South African library system, 
whose duty it is to take the lead in bringing about 
and maintaining the proper organization of that 
system.” The slender resources and the size of 
staff at the Library’s disposal are quite incommensu- 
rate with the range of activities undertaken: Cape 
libraries continued to be issued regularly and the 
first of the Grey Bibliographies is in print ; ? a scheme 


1 The O.F.S. share of a grant of 35,000 dollars, made 
in 1942, to be distributed to the four provinces on 
— that they provided a free rural library service. 
—Ed. 

2 Munn, Ralph and Barr, John. New Zealand libra- 
ries: a survey of conditions and suggestions for their 
improvement, prepared under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Christchurch, 
Libraries association of New Zealand, 1934. viii, 68, 
[4] p. col. front. 25}cm. 


is afoot to microphotograph the most important 
newspapers ; a Hospital Library Service has been 
begun by the City under the Librarian’s supervision ; 
the work of the Society for Book Distribution con- 
tinued to be administered from the Library until 
taken over by the Provincial Administration in 
October ; and the Report of the Cape Town City 
Library Commission, in the drawing up of which 
the librarian had a very large share, was accepted 
by the City Council in 1945. It now remains to imple- 
ment official good will with official money. 


South African Public Library. On 13 July a pro- 


gramme outlining the history of the Library and 
concluding with a talk by the Librarian, Mr. D. H. 
Varley, was broadcast from Cape Town. The pro- 
gramme was continued the following week, on 20 
July, when Mr. A. M. L. Robinson described some of 
the Library’s treasures. 


New Zealand Library Service. The establishment of 


a National Library Service was announced by the 
Minister of Education on 8 October 1945, this being 
the outcome of recommendations made by the Planning 
Committee of the New Zealand Library Association 
and adopted by the Conference of the Association in 
February 1945. Proposals for a National Library 
Service had first been made in the ““Munn-Barr Re- 
port” ten years ago® but changed circumstances neces- 
sitated many modifications. 

The national service will embrace (1) The Country 
Library Service, (2) a National Library Centre, and (3) 
a Library School. The Country Service will be an 
extension of the present Country Library Service. 
Regional depots will be established so that closer 
contact may be maintained with libraries wishing to 
participate. 

The National Library Centre will be concerned with 
both conservation and exploitation of stock and will 
develop centrally as well as regionally. Liaison with 
the university libraries and the creation of regional 
storage facilities are important functions of the na- 
tional centre. 

In Wellington the librarian of the national centre 
will have responsibility for the following :— 

1. Establishing satisfactory liaison between all li- 
brary units. 
. Organization of programme of work and coverage 
projects of the Book Resources Committee.” 

. Central Bureau for library book imports and 
union catalogue. 

. Union list of serials. 

. Centralized reference clearing house, employing 
subject specialists. 
. Centralized book ordering available to all Govern- 
ment libraries and Departments. 

. Centralized cataloguing available as above. 

. Active participation in the staff training pro- 
gramme. 
An index to New Zealand periodicals is also 
projected. 

As early as May 1945 the Minister of Education had 
announced that the Government had decided to esta- 
blish a library school attached to the Country Library 
Service in Wellington. By agreement with the U.S. 


3 Cf.S.Afr, Libr. 10 : 16-17 July 1942. 
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Office of War Information Miss M. P. Parsons, Director 
of the U.S. Information Library, Wellington, who has 
considerable experience of library school matters, is 
to be Director of the Library Training School. 

The librarian of the national centre will second to 
the libraries of the four university colleges staffing 
sufficient to allow co-operative regional projects to 
be carried out, e.g. cataloguing of libraries of learned 
societies, cataloguing of stock in university libraries; 
the storage of nationally owned stock will be planned 
in regions, and university library buildings should 
be designed to act as regional depositories of national 
stock. This will prevent storage within the public 
library system of material not in frequent demand. 

The Library School, for the preliminary period 
at least, should meet the following needs :— 

1. Intensive training facilities should last for one 
academic year, and should be given at a library 
school where students will work full time. It is 
recommended that students attending the school 
be paid in a similar way to students at the training 
colleges. 

. Provision is needed for training for special li- 
brarianship for Government Department librarians. 

. Tutoring of the General Training Course? and 
the writing of the parts for the Diploma should 
be undertaken by the School. 

. Intensive short courses, such as summer schools 
lasting 6 to 8 weeks, will be organized by the 
School for librarians of small country libraries. 

5. Provision is needed for training of librarians in 
charge of school and children’s libraries. 

The point was stressed by the Minister that participation 
in services offered by the National Library Service 
will always be voluntary and that the responsibility 
for the conduct of libraries must always remain the 
concern of the present governing bodies. The aim 
of the National Library Service is to offer help, in 
the form of books and the secondment of staff. 

Mr. G. T. Alley, Hon. Secretary of the New Zealand 
Library Association, who was responsible for bringing 
the service to its present stage of development, has been 
appointed Director of the National Library Service. 

(New Zealand Libr. 8: 1-5, 17-18, 53-54, 161-64, 
Jan./Feb., Mar., Oct., 1945.) 

The first major development in the Country Library 
Service was the opening at Christchurch towards 
the end of 1945 of the South Island Office of the Service. 
The Office is housed in a disused store-room parti- 
tioned into work and stack rooms, and has a staff of a 
librarian-in-charge, first assistant, and eight library 
assistants, and two field librarians. Its functions include 
a van service to all Country Library Service libraries 
in South Island, hamper [box] service to remote read- 
ing groups, postal service to isolated individuals, 
request and interloan work, periodicals to free country 
libraries, school library service, military camp and 
hospital work. Twenty-three free libraries, 245 village 
libraries, 35 hamper groups, 181 postal borrowers 
and 180 schools are served. 

(New Zealand Libr. 9 : 107-10, Aug. 1946). 

The Library School conducted its first course in 
Wellington in 1946, with twenty-nine students, and a 
staff of three, assisted by three part-time lecturers. 
This first course aimed at increasing the number of 
available library workers and the students were, almost 
without exception, university graduates drawn from 


1 Cf. S.Afr. Libr. 12(4) 89 Apr. 1945. 


various spheres but with no previous library experience. 
In 1947 people already in the profession are to be 
considered for admission. 

(New Zealand Libr. 9 : 14-20, 87-89, 135, Mar., July, 
Sep. 1946.) 


Bloemfontein. Public Library. Annual report for the 
year ending March 1946. ‘The high-light in this 
year’s annals is the announcement made during the 
Bloemfontein Centenary Celebrations that the City 
Council intended taking over the control of the 
Library and administering it as a “free” library. 
Owing to administrative difficulties the change-over 
could not be put into effect before 1947. 

The Drama Section, commended in the Adult 
Education Commission’s Report, loaned 3,274 plays 
to societies and institutions during the year; the 
O.F.S. Book Service, administered from the Library, 
served 58 centres and made an annual grant to the 
Library to meet the salary of a full-time assistant, 
bringing the staff total to nine. There is an apprecia- 
tion of the work of Mrs G. Walker, who retired from 
the post of librarian in December 1945 after fourteen 
years’ service. 

Germiston. (Carnegie) Public Library. Annual report 
1945-1946. 

1944-45 


6,763 
228,300 
85,246 


1945-46 
6,856 
192,028 
89,523 


Membership 
Circulation 
Stock 


The municipal grant for the year was increased 
by £1,000, which helped towards placing the staff 
on a better salary basis and spending more on books 
and binding. The municipal expenditure per head is 
now about 1s. 11d. 

For some months the Country Subscription Library 
had not been covering its own expenses and as only a 
small percentage of the members indicated their 
willingness to pay an increased subscription, the 
Committee reluctantly decided to discontinue ‘the 
service. It is hoped that before long all country 
readers will be served by the rapidly expanding 
Transvaal Provincial Library. 

Early in 1946 the Transvaal Carnegie Non-European 
Library was transferred to Pretoria, and the Germiston 
Public Library took over the direct administration of 
the local Non-European Library in charge of a full- 
time non-European librarian. 

The branch at the Germiston Girls’ Club was closed 
down in December 1945. 

Vredendal, K.P. As gevolg van die onvermoeide ywer 
van Mnr. J. Kaltwasser, bestuurder van die plaaslike 
Landbouko@éperasie, beskik Vredendal tans ook oor 
*n openbare biblioteek. Met die ywerige mede- 
werking van Mnr. P. de Wet, sekretaris van die Land- 
boukoGperasie, en andere het hy daarin geslaag om 
’n sterk biblioteekfonds op te bou. ’n Groot aantal 
Afrikaanse en Engelse boeke kon reeds aangekoop 
word en ’n groot aantal intekenaars uit die Vredendalse 
publiek is reeds gewerf. 

Voordat die huidige biblioteek geopen is, het die 
plaaslike tak van die R.D.B. lektuur aan die publiek 
te lees aangebied teen die geringe fooi van 3d. per 
boek vir veertien dae. Van die bibliotekaris, Mnr. 
Gert van Zyl, word verneem dat die publiek baie 
mooi reageer en veral die Afrikaanse boeke min kans 
gee om op die rakke te staan. 

(Die Burger, 18 Nov. 1946) 
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* ‘TRAINING LIBRARIANS IN CAPE TOWN 


PART II: GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND STATISTICS 


R. F. M. IMMELMAN. 


(Concluded from p. 57) 


EFFECT ON INSTITUTION OFFERING 
TRAINING 


Inevitably the university library and the li- 
brary school must stand in very close relation- 
ship. The fact that students are studying li- 
brarianship in the same way as they do education 
or architecture focuses the attention of the aca- 
demic staff on the existence of a field of specializa- 
tion which librarians need to master in order to 
practise their profession competently. ‘That the 
institution’s library staff has undergone such a 
training, and that members of that staff are now 
undertaking actual lecturing, tends to raise the 
status of the library within such institution. 

In the process the library is undoubtedly 
placed on its mettle : it must live up to the favour- 
able opinion formed by its users ; it must put into 
practice the theory it teaches its students; it 
must prove, in other words, that trained and edu- 
cated librarians really do give better service to 
readers. The senior library staff must become 
more critical of methods, techniques and adequacy 
of book-stock. 

As a result of the teaching of one of the li- 
brarianship subjects the book-stock of the library 
is often shown to lack a particular standard set or 
journal, or books on a special subject. Students 
ransack the resources of the library very ex- 
haustively and their comments resulting from such 
use often serve to focus attention on weaknessés 
or gaps in the collection. Similarly no body of users 
are sO prone to expose inadequate or slipshod 
cataloguing and subject headings, or inconsistent 
classification, as librarianship students. In 
order to teach courses like reference work, 
book selection or subject bibliography at all, a 
library must build up 2 comprehensive reference 
collection because a large variety of periodical 
indexes, abstracting journals, printed union 
catalogues of periodicals, book reviewing journals, 
subject bibliographies, publishers’ and book trade 
journals is indispensable. Such publications also 
enable the staff to offer better service and fforda 
the university staff the opportunity to recommend 


in a more systematic fashion the purchase of 
books in their numerous specialized fields. 

The large collection of professional journals 
and publications on librarianship is also of 
incalculable benefit to the library staff. Those 
senior library assistants who undertake lecturing 
and supervision of practical work are obliged 
continually to consult professional publications in 
the preparation of lectures. Because each lecturer 
concentrates on teaching a particular subject or 
subjects, he or she tends to become a specialist in 
a particular section of library work. The library 
profits very greatly from having on its staff 
specialists in cataloguing or bibliography or book 
selection .or library administration, who inevi- 
tably improve the standard of their own practice 
and influence that section of the work in the 
library. 

Library staff must undertake supervision of 
students’ practical work, and heads of library 
departments are frequently requested to conduct 
demonstrations during class periods or to show 
groups of students the inner workings of a parti- 
cular department. Organized visits to other 
libraries must be undertaken undzr the super- 
vision of one of the lecturing staff. Generally 
students do not seem to derive much benefit 
from excursions to libraries when they are not 
accompanied by a tutor. At the University of 
Cape Town all the lecturers, and more particu- 
larly the full-time lecturer in librarianship, set 
aside specified periods each week when students 
may consult them about problems connected 
with their work. Conducting a library school, 
therefore, clearly calls for a larger library staff 
than would otherwise be the case if the library 
itself is not to suffer. 

The number of fully qualified graduate assis- 
tants on the University of Cape Town library 
staff has grown from 2 in 1940 to 13 in 1946 
(4 in addition having completed the new ele- 
mentary Certificate in Librarianship course) and 
15 are still undergoing training. Teaching and 
attendance at lectures by members of the library 
staff undoubtedly make inroads on staff time, but 
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on the other hand the library secures the services 
of a better qualified staff. 

From my observation during the past eight 
years I am of the opinion that a library school 
on the premises results in library assistants taking 
a keener interest in their duties and in library 
matters generally. They tend to regard their 
work in a more professional spirit and to take 
that personal pride in it which is the hall-mark 
of any profession. 


WHY LIBRARY TRAINING AT 
UNIVERSITIES ? 


Librarians in Britain, U.S.A. and Holland do 
not see eye to eye on this matter of training 
librarians at universities. As far as South Africa 
is concerned, we have the position that training 
for the older professions of medicine, law, engi- 
neering and theology is conducted at universities. 
In addition, in recent years, we find that the 
training of social workers, teachers (in some 
provinces even training of elementary teachers), 
architects, broadcasting officials, musicians, phy- 
sical educationists, agriculturists and now even 
sister-tutor nurses, has been introduced into the 
academic scene. 

University training does establish the ‘‘res- 
pectability” of the library profession in the eyes 
of non-librarians in a way that no other action 
would achieve as readily. At a university, a 
library school is also more likely to attract students 
with that variety of degrees in science, econo- 
mics, social science or law which is so much to 
be desired in our future librarians. 

The library school student also derives consi- 
derable benefit from personal contact and dis- 
cussion with his teachers. The use of the general 
book resources and the professional collection 
and those other facilities offered by a large uni- 
versity institution are a great advantage. Regular 
contact in and out of the lecture room, as well as 
in student societies and on the sports field, with 
fellow students studying for a variety of careers 
broadens the student’s outlook. 

One of the most important advantages of train- 
ing at a university, however, is that standards 
of training have to be maintained. Examinations 
held and certificates issued by a university insti- 
tution usually carry weight with the public and 
with employing authorities, as a guarantee of 
definite standards and attainments. The library 


school has perforce to measure itself by the yard- 
stick of the other professional schools, organize 
itself and meet the same requirements as the 
others. 





LIBRARIANSHIP STUDENTS IN RELATION TO 
THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


Since the University of Cape Town instituted 
training in 1939, there has never at the end of 
the year been a sufficient number of students 
to fill the vacant posts at institutions inquiring 
for possible assistants. Students have at various 
times been appointed on the library staffs of 
five different universities and university colleges, 
in training colleges, in public and national li- 
braries, and a variety of special libraries such as 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Pretoria, the Physical Training Brigade, 
Kimberley, and the United States Information 
Libraries in Cape Town and Johannesburg. 

One of the most disappointing factors re- 
garding the trainees so far has been the short 
period for which most of them have remained in 
library work. Their average length of service 
over the past 8 years has been approximately 
2 years. Marriage has been the chief reason for 
resignation. The percentage of men qualifying 
has usually been small in any one year but on 
the other hand they seem to be more permanent 
additions to the body of professionally qualified 
librarians. 

The ex-service students who have been training 
during the last 2 years have by and large been 
older and more experienced than the average 
student previously. They have on the whole 
been serious students who are keen to do well 
and who have shown a real interest in their 
future profession. During the long vacation at 
the end of 1945-46 a special intensive course in 
several subjects was held for ex-service students 
to assist them in finishing in a shorter space of 
time, without cutting down the curriculum or 
lowering standards. Another interesting type of 
student during the past few years has been the 
library assistant who has had several years expe- 
rience and who then comes to the library school 
to qualify. Students such as the above are a 
real asset and bring a maturity to bear on the 
problems of librarianship which makes class dis- 
cussions much more real and profitable. Their 
experience further enables them to get more from 
their studies. About 10 assistants from other 
libraries had by the end of 1946 enrolled as stu- 
dents for 1947. 

It is only by maintaining the quality of library 
training at as high a level as possible that we can 
hope in the long run to convince public autho- 
rities that salary scales must be improved. And 
only as salaries are raised will we attract students 
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of outstanding personality and intellectual ability. 
If qualifications in librarianship are too easily 
obtained and large numbers of students qualify, 
it will inevitably mean that the majority of assis- 
tants added to library staffs will be of very me- 
diocre calibre. Lowering the standard of training 
in order to increase the number of trainees is 
not calculated to raise the status of librarians. 
The University of Cape Town has attempted to 
meet the need by offering, since 1946, the Certi- 
ficate in Librarianship course. This provides for 
matriculated junior assistants an elementary 
course making them familiar with everyday li- 
brary terminology and ordinary routine processes. 
The Diploma course, on the other hand, ought 
to be more selective and train only students who 
will be competent to fill responsible posts after 
some experience, at salaries which will compare 
favourably with what entrants to other profes- 
sions, who undergo similar four or five year 
periods of training, can command. If library 
work offers adequate opportunities and commen- 
surate remuneration, there will be no ultimate 
difficulty in recruiting the library leaders of the 
future. 

We have a very long way yet to go before 
public men and community leaders will accord 
libraries more than grudging recognition and pay 
more than lip service to library ideals. They do 


not realize how much they can demand from 
libraries because they do not see such libraries 
functioning. Talking about ideal library service 
alone will not convince them. We must prove, 
by the type of training we give and by the kind of 
student qualifying; what we consider libraries of 


all kinds could achieve if given a chance. Then 
all these well-trained library assistants will, in 
the long run, be capable of improving the quality 
of library service in many spheres. 

The University of Cape Town has consistently 
tried to maintain a standard of training which 
will qualify students for the present average type 
of first grade post offered by our large libraries 
and prepare them for further responsibility as 
opportunity offers. One recognizes naturally 
that there are certain imponderables, such as 
character, personality and aptitude which cannot 
be tested by examinations. But, such traits aside, 
the course of intensive training gives students 
guidance and direction, and they are encouraged 
to develop a professional attitude and outlook as 
well as professional knowledge. Therefore a 
course such as the Diploma course must do more 
than teach to-day’s techniques or procedures, for 
these students must be given an approach to pro- 


fessional knowledge which will stand them in good 
stead for a possible library career of 35 years. 
This surely can only be done by remaining re- 
ceptive to new ideas and profiting by new develop- 
ments in our own field, as well as in other allied 
professions from which we have much to learn— 
to our own ultimate profit. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Lecturers and tutors must not only be gra- 
duates with professional qualifications, but should 
be librarians of wide experience, including at 
least some experience of an administrative nature. 
No student who has just qualified and has had 
little or no experience should ever be called on 
to lecture to advanced students such as those 
taking the Diploma course. Even for the Certi- 
ficate course I would not to-day advocate making 
such appointments. For example it would be a 
definite weakness if all lecturers on a library 
staff had worked only in university libraries : 
one lecturer should have worked in a large public 
library, another in a special library, a third in a 
small public library or in a children’s department, 
others have done some library extension work or 
been attached to a rural library system. Such 
variety of background is invaluable. We find that 
one lecturer is always calling in one of the others 
to deal with a specific aspect of his subject in a 
lecture or two. The more varied the combined 
qualifications and professional experience of the 
lecturing staff of a library school are, the better 
the members will complement each other as a 
team. In the course of time the aim should be 
the appointment of at least one science graduate. 
If available, a qualified librarian with a degree 
in social science or public administration would 
be a useful addition. With increasing indus- 
trialization, the calls on most libraries are going 
to be of a more technical kind than in the past. 

No lecturer in a library school can be considered 
a success if he teaches that there is only one correct 
way of doing a specific routine or of carrying on 
administration, regardless of circumstances. Stu- 
dents must be taught to question established 
methods, to evaluate what is done in terms of 
“Is it wasteful or uneconomic ?”’ or “Could better 
service be rendered if this were done differently ?”’ 
or ‘‘For what reason is this task performed in 
this way?’ Not only a healthy scepticism as 
regards current library practice but the ability 
to point to lessons learnt in other fields and by 
other professions and their application to li- 
braries—the ability to draw analogies and point 
the way, to impart an enthusiasm for, and a keen 
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interest in the profession—these are extremely 
important assets of the library school lecturer in 
his guidance of the young recruits to librarian- 
ship. 

If lecturers hold a teacher’s certificate as well 
as a librarianship diploma, this is an undoubted 
advantage. The study of psychology, sociology and 
public administration as part of their degree 
courses would be advisable for future library 
school teachers. Teaching should as far as 
possible be carried on by the discussion method, 
by tutorials and by holding seminars where 
students can discuss problems from all angles 
under a lecturer’s guidance. Students must learn 
to use books of all kinds rapidly and intelligently. 
Our experience has been that most South African 
students want clear-cut facts and statements and 
have frequently not been trained to sift assorted 
material for salient facts. Training in methods 
of study and investigation is surely essential for 
all librarianship students, as librarians in the 
course of their work, ¢.g. in reference work or 
classification or bibliographic compilation, must 
be able rapidly to get at the gist, the reliability 
and the value of material. Generally they do 
not know how to set about such tasks—this is 
the case even with graduates—when they enter 
the library school. Therefore outlines and summa- 
ries of readings on particular topics should be 
set as frequently as possible, which would form 
the basis for later discussion. At the University 
of Cape Town a fortnightly two-hour seminar 
is held when general problems are discussed. 
The object is not to force one’s own opinions on 
the students, but to provoke discussion among 
them and always to present the arguments for 
the other side. But they are only able to partici- 
pate profitably in such discussion after they have 
received some preliminary instruction and have 
done a certain amount of reading for themselves, 
or have worked in libraries. 


Each lecturer teaches one or more subjects 
and is, therefore, required to specialize in those 
subjects. He must make himself thoroughly 
familiar with the current practice in that subject 
as applied in different types and sizes of libraries, 
but in addition he has to keep in touch with the 
expressed views of experts in other countries on 
their specialities, as seen from professional jour- 
nals. Diploma students should not only be ac- 
quainted with method, but should be taught how 
to use the most economic methods for a parti- 
cular institution in the light of staff and finance 
available, while striving to achieve the purpose 
of the task as quickly and directly as possible. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


The salaries must be on a par with those 
offered by the major libraries of the country for 
their most senior posts. This has not always 
been the case. In the last year or two the sala- 
ries of librarians and senior assistants in large 
institutions have shown an upward trend. There 
is every ‘indication that the universities are taking 
cognizance of salaries offered by the larger public 
libraries, in fixing salary scales not only for the 
university library’s own staff but for lecturers. 
Library school staff should certainly not be paid 
less than lecturers and senior lecturers ; and the 
director of the library school should rank with 
professors and heads of departments. All the 
teaching staff at the University of Cape Town 
are holding dual posts, that is, being active 
members of the library staff where they have 
positions of some responsibility, as well as teaching. 
Only one lecturer is a full-time teacher. But 
the size of the Library School makes it highly 
desirable that a second full-time lecturer should 
be appointed in the not distant future. A certain 
proportion of the lecturing staff should always be 
drawn from the ranks of the University Library’s 
senior staff, as in this way the teaching staff 
remains in close contact with actual library 
practice. At least one-third of the lecturing staff 
should be full-time officials if students are to be 
given adequate attention. I would strongly 
advocate, however, that full-time lecturers be 
given the opportunity every three years or so to 
spend a university long vacation on a “refresher 
course’ in doing actual library work, each time 
in a different capacity or library. Lecturers who 
are also library officials holding’ senior positions 
must be given adequate and competent subordi- 
nate staff who can carry a fair degree of res- 
ponsibility. Otherwise the library will suffer as 
a result of time spent in teaching. 


The director of a library school needs to inte- 
grate the work of the library school and of the 
university library so that neither suffers. He 
must be available to discuss curricula and other 
problems with prospective students or their 
parents, and with students throughout the year. 
He must co-ordinate the work of the members 
of the teaching staff, so that a common policy 
characterizes all teaching. Each subject must not 
be a water-tight compartment and the methods 
of teaching or conducting practicals must not 
conflict the one with the other. General direction 
and planning take up a larger amount of time 
than might appear at first sight. At least one 
full-time secretarial assistant must be available 
who can attend to library school correspondence 
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and assist in keeping the necessary records. 
Numerous duplicated summaries, lists, refe- 
rences and practical work sheets are handed out 
to students by lecturers, One typist will hardly 
manage to cope with all the clerical work entailed. 


RECRUITING STUDENTS 


When once a library school is an established 
fact, the librarianship students in contact with 
other university students draw attention to the 
facilities for training in library work. University 
calendars mention such courses. ‘The academic 
staff as they become familiar with it tell students 
about librarianship as a career. The lecturers 
from the library school are frequently asked to 
address school-leaving classes or teachers’ asso- 
ciations or parent-teacher groups about the 
prospects and nature of library work. In some 
South African newspapers there have recently 
been reports of interviews, in which librarians 
have given school-leaving pupils information 
about the profession. Journals of various kinds 
usually welcome articles on the subject. - Radio 
talks or interviews are contributed from time to 
time. 

Students are recruited as a result of all such 
activities but chiefly by means of direct requests 
for information addressed to the director. The 
University of Cape Town has issued an annual 
prospectus since the library schoo] was estab- 
lished. In this brochure we have aimed at 
answering the many questions usually asked as 
to the nature of library work in addition to the 
curriculum. Not long ago the Cape Education 
Department asked for 300 copies which they 
wished to send to all high schools in the Province. 

I still feel that we are not recruiting the best 
of the school-leavers in the country systematically. 
Too often we are content to accept the people who 
apply to us for information and we do not take 
sufficient pains to keep parents and teachers and 
school-leaving classes informed of the expansion 
and improved prospects of libraries to-day. 


ANALYSIS OF STATISTICS ON P. 102 


Of the total enrolment of 170 students for 
the 2 courses, about 35% qualified, of whom 
most worked or are working in libraries. In 
addition there are a further 45 Diploma and Certi- 
ficate students, i.e. about 24%, in process of 
qualifying, of whom the majority are working 
on library staffs. 


1 University of Cape Town Library School. Librarian- 
ship as a career. 1947. 26 pp. 
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At first sight it would seem as if a very large 
proportion of students drop out, but on closer 
inspection one discovers that, for both courses, 
only 17 over a period of 8 years discontinued the 
courses for lack of interest, ie. 10%. This is a 
fairly low proportion when one takes into account 
that in the early years library training at a uni- 
versity was a novelty in South Africa and many 
students registered before they realized what 
such a course involved. The other students 
discontinuing did so on account of marriage 
prior to completing the course, or in order to 
start working when suitable opportunities occur- 
red in other fields, or because other university 
courses seemed more attractive. To anyone 
who remembers the stage of library development 
and the number of library vacancies even so 
recently as 8 years ago, and the uncertainty 
existing during the first years of the war,,this 
does not seem surprising. Only about 9% were 
rejected by the Library School as not meeting 
the requirements for qualification for the profes- 
sion. It seems, therefore, from the figure of 52 
for Diploma and 2 for Certificate course, i.e. 
32% in toto, who failed to qualify, that the Li- 
brary School performs a valuable function in 
sifting that proportion of students who are un- 
decided whether they really want to do library 
work or are totally unsuitable. 

Other interesting facts emerge in going through 
our records. Eight students, of whom 3 are 
fully qualified, have worked or are connected 
with bookselling, after qualifying or discontinuing 
the course. Eight, of whom 4 are fully qualified, 
have been connected with newspapers in some 
way or are working in newspaper libraries. 
Students have been or still are working in a wide 
variety of special libraries, e.g. in the library 
of an art gallery, in Education Department li- 
braries or teachers’ training college libraries, 
government information libraries, special scien- 
tific or research libraries, and newspaper libra- 
ries as already mentioned. One student is re- 
search assistant to an inspector of vocational 
guidance and one to a university department. 
It is noticeable that heads of special libraries or 
research institutions are frequently keen to have a 
student with some library training and are not 
concerned with whether the student has completed 
the course or not. ‘Twenty students have been 
engaged in municipal or provincial rural library 
work at some time. A fair number are working 
or have worked in national or government depart- 
mental libraries. 
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STATISTICS 1939—FEBRUARY 1947 


A. DIPLOMA AND HIGHER CERTIFICATE 


I Number of students who have completed training 
1. Qualified students working full-time in 
libraries men 6 
women 25 

2. Qualified students resigning from pro- 
fession on marriage 13 

3. Qualified students who never worked in 
libraries 3 
4. Completed librarianship course but not 

academic subjects 


II Number of students discontinuing the course 

Number who failed and dropped out 

2. Number dropping out on account of 
matriage 6 

3. Number dropping out in early part of 
course 15 

4. Number who changed to other courses or 
discontinued studies in order to work in 
other fields 


my 
III Number of students still in training 


aN 


Total number of students who have 
completed training: Higher Certi- 
ficate 48 

Diploma 18 


48 students 


(i.e. 18 of 48 holders of Higher 
Certificates have qualified for the 
: J Diploma) 





> 52 students failed to qualify or to 
finish 


52 students 





16/ 


1. Holding full-time library posts a 
6 


2. Holding part-time library posts 
3. Training as full-time students 
non-graduates 4 
graduates 4 


IV Number of students accepting library posts before 
completing training 
1. Carrying on studies 
2. Discontinuing studies 


V Other miscellaneous categories 
1. Persons who attended from interest but 
not to write examinations 9 
2. Transferred to Certificate course 2 


Preliminary registration for 1947 Diploma 
Course 27 
Carry over from 1946 35 


B. CERTIFICATE COURSE 1946 
I Students qualifying 
1. Appointed in bookshop 
2. Not working owing to marriage or other 
reasons 
3. Appointed to library staffs 


II Other Students 
1. Part-time students working on library 
staffs and carrying on studies 1947 
2. Discontinued studies during the year 


Preliminary registration for 1947 
Carry over from 1946 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE ? 

I have already indicated that more full-time 
teaching staff will be required in future, but it 
is also highly desirable that a larger choice of 
subjects be provided. For instance, courses 
should be instituted offering the option of public 
and rural librarianship, or special library work, 


P 35 students who willcontinue studies 
8 


a 
5 


L 11 students not qualifying but not 


i 


in 1947 (17 of these started work 


before fully qualifying) 35 students 


5 students 


dropping out 11 students 





Total number of students registered 
for Diploma Course (1939-Feb. 
1947) 151 students 


> 11 students 


14 students working in libraries 
8 students 





Total enrolment 1946 ; 19 students 


TOTAL ENROLMENT IN LIBRARY SCHOOL: 170 students 


or university and teachers’ training college library 
methods and book-stock. Provision for school 
and children’s library work needs to be ex- 
panded to meet future needs. Alternatively, 
students should be able to specialize in advanced 
cataloguing or bibliography or library adminis- 
tration problems. As more senior librarians and 
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more library school teachers are required, ad- 
vanced training and opportunity for specialization 
after the one-year post-graduate Diploma course 
will become advisable. Something on the lines 
of the ‘‘Directeurscursus” of the Library Asso- 
ciation in Holland is what I have in mind. This 
means training, on the same level as the B.Ed. 
course, leading to a library degree, which will 
require the submission of independent research 
work on a library subject in the form of a thesis. 


The library school must also provide more 
short courses for teachers in school library work, 
for rural librarians in the problems of small- 
town libraries in relation to the new provincial 
rural schemes, and general “‘refresher’’ courses 
for librarians on topical professional questions 
of the day. The University of Cape Town has 
held one such course, on school library methods 
for teachers in 1941, attended by 55 teachers from 
all the provinces of the Union. It is anticipated 
that another vacation course will be offered during 
1947, 


It is recommended that admission to a library 
school should be controlled. It seems to me that 
soon aptitude tests should be instituted to test 
the suitability of candidates for the .profession, 
before students are admitted. Such tests have 
been worked out by some library schools, but no 
completely satisfactory set has yet been esta- 
blished. ‘There should also be some way of mea- 
suring a student’s general knowledge and intel- 
lectual status, as such background is becoming 
more and more important as time goes on. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A training institution must keep in particu- 
larly close contact with the developments in the 
library field throughout the country and know what 
various kinds of libraries demand from their staffs. © 
Library assistants must be trained not only in 
the light of conditions in South African libraries 
at the present moment but more particularly in 
the direction of what libraries may tend to become 
in the near future. But library training should 
be on a comparative basis, especially in a young 
country such as ours, so that our future librarians 
may be acquainted with the best practice of other 
countries and know how New Zealand or United 
States of America or Denmark has tackled parti- 
cular library problems. 

A training institution should and must work 
hand in hand with professional associations in 
order to keep in touch with the trends of thought 
among the leading librarians in the country. 
Some member or members of the University 
of Cape Town Library staff have acted as exa- 
miners or tutors for the South African Library 
Association examinations practically every year 
during the past seven or eight years, and also 
as members of the Association’s Education Com- 
mittee. This contact has enabled us to become 
familiar with the Association’s scheme of training 
and I sincerely trust our experience has been 
of some direct benefit to the Association, as we 
are all, as librarians, in the last instance united 
in working for the improvement of library services 
and the status of librarians in South Africa. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Nederlandse Biblioteke Gedurende Die Oorlog. 
Bibliotheeklenen, die orgaan van die twee Nederlandse 
biblioteekverenigings, bereik ons weer. Die blad was 
vanaf Julie 1944 tot Augustus 1945 geskors. Die 
nommer vir September en daaropvolgende nommers 
bevat uittreksels uit verslae oor die wederwaardig- 
hede van feitlik alle openbare biblioteke in die land 
gedurende die tydperk dat die orgaan geswyg het. 

’n Groot aantal biblioteke. veral in die Suide en 
die Ooste, het deur bombardemente en gevegte skade 
aan geboue gely. Almal meld aansienlike verliese 
van boeke ; groot aantalle is natuurlik verniel, maar 
daarenbo is baie uitgeleende boeke nie teruggebring nie, 
as gevolg van die steuringe in die volkslewe: evakuasies, 
afwesigheid van verkeer, verslapping van die morele 
sin. Orals daarenteen het die sirkulasie enorm toe 
geneem. “De leeszalen zijn gedurende de bezettings- 
jaren de eenige openbare instelling geweest, waar 
het publiek ontspanning, vertroosting, opwekking, 
afleiding, tijdpasseering, studiegelegenheid kon zoeken 
en vinden.” 


Personele het met die grootste volharding en gees- 
kragtige inspanning onder uiters moeilike toestande 
die werk gaande gehou. Baie staflede het onder druk 
van omstandighede hulle pos moet verlaat. Die origes 
het, ondervoed, sonder verwarming, vol lewenssorge, 
volgehou. Met jasse, halsdoeke en handskoene heeldag 
aangehou, en met voortdurend in beweging te bly, 
het hulle die koue getrotseer. Sommige inrigtings het 
genoeg brandstof in voorraad gehad om een dag in 
die week vuur te maak. Minstens een biblioteek het 
die bome in sy tuin omgekap vir brandhout. Deur 
afwesigheid van verligting kon in die winter slegs 
’n paar uur per dag gewerk word. Hier en daar is 
uitleentoonbanke na die vensters geskuif om soveel 
moontlik lig te vang. 

Kensketsend is die feit dat almal rapporteer dat 
sodra die bevryding gekom het, die boeke wat deur 
die besettingsmagte ‘‘verbode’’ was weer op die 
rakke geplaas is. 

In ’n artikel wat die genoemde verslae vergesel, 1é 
Dr. H.E. Greve, inspekteur van die Centrale Vereeni- 
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ging voor Openbare Leeszalen en Bibliotheken, na- 
druk daarop dat die biblioteke ’n groot rol sal moet 
speel in die geestelike en kulturele herstel van die 
volk. Dit sal dringend nodig wees dat hulle geldelike 
steuning verleen word om geboue en verslyte boeke 
te herstel, en om die geweldig uitgedunde boekevoor- 
raad aan te vul, veral met wat in die oorlogsjare 
in die buiteland en in Nederland self verskyn het. 

Nigel. The Nigel Town Council has agreed in 
principle to the erection of a library and municipal 
offices at Dunnottar. 

South African Book Exhibition In London. 
The exhibition of South African books, organized by 
Mrs. Lewis Sowden on behalf of the South African 
P. E. N. Club at South Africa House in February, 
aroused such great interest that it was extended for 
a week. The exhibition was visited by 200 to 300 
people a day in spite of the cold weather. Many 
people wanted to buy South African books but were 
unable to obtain them, and the question was raised 
whether the Union Government might not with 
profit encourage and organize the distribution 
abroad of suitable books about South Africa. The 
interest in Afrikaans books surprised everyone. 
One result was that the Westminster Public Library 
wants to establish an Afrikaans section. 


(Cape Times, 27 Feb. 1947) 


South African Public Library. At a lunch-hour 
gathering attended by the Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, held in the South African Public Library on 
4 March, Mr. Varley gave a short address descriptive 
of the Springbok Library presented by the people 
of Britain. 

(Cape Times, 5 Mar. 1947) 


Vrystaatse boekediens. 
Verslag vir jaar geéindig 31 Maart 1946. 


Die Vrystaatse Boekediens het gedurende die tydperk 
1 April 1945-31 Maart 1946 sy getal sentrums van 42 
tot 52 uitgebrei—11 nuwe sentrums het bygekom en 
een het bedank. . . . Van die 52 sentrums staan 42 onder 
die beheer van die V.L.U., 9 onder die O.V.V. en een, 
op Fauresmith, staan onder beheer van die plaaslike 
biblioteekbestuur. 

85 kiste of 4,250 boeke is gedurende hierdie jaar aan 
sentrums gestuur. .. . Van 45 kiste wat uitgestuur is, 
en waarvoor opgawes verstrek is, is die boeke 6,886 
keer gelees, of teen 153 boeke per kis. . . . Dit moet 
onthou word dat die boeke veel meer kere gelees word as 
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wat die aangetekende uitgifte aandui, veral. op die 
platteland waar ’n hele gesin dieselfde boeke lees en 
dan hulle boeke by ander gesinne uitruil. Baie min boexe 
gaan verlore, ongeveer 20-25 per jaar, en hiervoor 
word gewoonlik onmiddellik betaal. 

Die jaar is afgesluit met ’n voorraad van 4,750 
boeke, ’n vermeerdering van 1,431 op die vorige jaar, 
Hiervan is 1,384 Engels en 3,352 Afrikaans—’n ver- 
meerdering van 253 en 1,184 onderskeidelik. 14 Ne- 
derlandse boeke is aangeskaf. . . . 

‘Talle navrae is ontvang, veral na die pers-aankondiging 
aan die einde van 1945 dat die Provinsiale Adminis- 
trasie van plan is om die bedrag van £3,000 vir die 
Boekediens op sy begroting te plaas. Veral dorpsbi- 
blioteke het gevra om ’n deel van hierdie geld te ontvang, 
Omdat die Boekediens egter slegs boeke verskaf, moes 
hul aansoeke afgewys word. Boeke kon meesal ook nie 
aan hulle gestuur word nie omdat meeste biblioteke 
ledegelde laat betaal en nie bereid was om die bocke 
van die Boekediens gratis te verskaf nie. Aansoeke van 
ander liggame is afgewys indien daar reeds ’n sentrum 
van die Boekediens in die betrokke omgewing is. Dit 
word egter besef dat 50 boeke glad te min is vir ’n 
distrik of selfs vir ’n dorp... . 

Meer boeke word dringend op die platteland gevra, 
en die getal sentrums kon binne korte tyd verdubbel 
word. Die geld daarvoor is beskikbaar, maar onder 
heersende omstandighede was dit heeltemal onmoontlik 
om enige verdere uitbreiding aan te pak. Soos die 
vorige jaar, was die rede hiervoor vanjaar weer die 
gebrek aan personeel. Van ’n dinamiese krag te wees 
in die verbetering van die biblioteektoestand in die 
Vrystaat, is daar met die huidige stremmende faktore 
geen sprake nie. Die Boekediens het te doen gehad 
met die vraagstuk van oor te veel en te min geld te 
beskik—te veel om op sy voordeligste aangewend te 
word in ’n deeltydse skema onder die administrasie 
van die Bloemfonteinse Openbare Biblioteek, en te 
min om ’n behoorlike skema in werking te stel. Dit 
is om hierdie rede dat die Boekediens ’n oorskot het 
van meer as £300—geld wat ons deur die verhoogde 
toelae van die Administrasie ook in staat sal wees 
om voordelig aan te wend. 

Melding moet gemaak word van die uitstekende 
dienste wat die liggame in beheer van die sentrums 
aan die Boekediens lewer. Hulle hulp en onbaatsugtige 
optrede word baie hoog gewaardeer, en is ’n hoe bate 
vir die Boekediens. 


Mevr. E, M. VENTER, 
Voorsitster. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Hertslet, Lewis E. Curse of Ham. (Cape Town, 
African bookman, P.O. Box 3115). 1946, 15 p. 6d. 
Findlay, J. N. The orientation of modern philosophy ; 
inaugural address by Professor J. N. Findlay... . 


June 17, 1946, Natal University College, Pietermaritz- 
burg. Pietermaritzburg, printed by The Natal Witness. 
17 p. paper. 
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PERSONALIA 


BARKER—Miss M. Barker, B.A. (R.U.C.), Higher 
Certificate in Librarianship (Cape Town), to be 
Assistant, Rhodes University College Library. 

Bee—Miss B. M. A. Bee, B.A. (N.U.C.) Higher Cer- 
tificate in Librarianship, Cape Town, to be Librarian, 
Natal witness library. 

Dixon—Miss E. J. R. Dixon, B.a. (Rand), formerly on 
the staff of the Sir John Adamson Junior High School, 
Johannesburg, and in charge of the Library there, 
to be Teacher-Librarian of the Children’s Section, 
State Library. 

FourtE—Miss M. E. Fourie, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town), to be Assistant, Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Library. 

HazELDINE—Mr. G. D. Hazeldine, Certificate in Li- 
brarianship (Cape Town), to be Assistant, University 
of Cape Town Library. 

Hutron—Mr. J. Hutton, bB.a., Lu.sp. (U.C.O.F.S.), 
Higher Certificate in Librarianship (Cape Town), to 
be Research Officer on the staff of the Library and 
Information Division of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Pretoria. 

Levy—Miss G. Levy, B.A., B.ED., PH.D. (Cape Town), 
Higher Certificate in Librarianship (Cape Town), 
formerly lecturer in Education at the South African 
Native College, to be Intermediate Grade Assistant, 
University of Cape Town Library. 

Matan—Mr. S. I. Malan, m.a. (H.U.C.), Diploma in 
Librarianship (Cape Town), formerly Assistant, U.S. 
Information Library, Cape Town, and Librarian, 
Physical Training Brigade, Kimberley, to be Libra- 
rian University College of the O.F.S. 

MEINTJES—Miss E. Meintjes, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town), to be temporary Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Cape Town Library. 

NICHOLSON—Miss A. Nicholson, Certificate in Li- 
brarianship (Cape Town), to be Assistant, Trans- 
vaal Provincial Library. 

O’CoNNELL—Miss E. O’Connell, B.a.* Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Stellenbosch Library, to be Deputy Assist- 
ant, South African Public Library. 

ScCHUMANN—Miss E. W. Schumann, .a. (Stellenbosch), 
Higher Certificate in Librarianship (Cape Town), to 


be Librarian, Heidelberg Training College, Trans- 
vaal. 

SouTHEY—Miss N. M. Southey, B.A. (N.U.C.), Higher 
Certificate in Librarianship, Cape Town, to be temp- 
orary Assistant, Natal University College Library, 
Pietermaritzburg. 

STEELE—Miss A. B. Steele, B.a., Higher Certificate in 
Librarianship, Cape Town, to be Intermediate Grade 
Assistant, University of Cape Town Library. 

SuTTON—Miss P. M. Sutton, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town), to be Assistant, ‘‘Modern Books’, 
Booksellers, Cape Town. 

Te GroEN—Miss J. C. Te Groen,* formerly Assistant 
at the State Library, to be Assistant, South African 
Public Library. 

VAN DER LINGEN—Miss J. van der Lingen, formerly 
of the State Library, to be Assistant in the Library 
and Information Division of the Council for Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research, Pretoria. 

VAN DER Merwe—Mr. W. C. van der Merwe, B.A. 
(H.U.C.)* to be Assistant, University of Stellen- 
bosch Library. 

VAN MArRSEVEEN—Mrs. E. H. van Marseveen, B.Sc., 
H.E.D., to be Assistant in the Library and Informa- 
tion Division of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Pretoria. 

vAN ZyLt—Miss S. van Zyl, Certificate in Librarian- 
ship (Cape Town), to be temporary Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Cape Town Library. 

VERSTER—Miss E. Verster, B.A. (Pretoria), Diploma in 
Librarianship, Cape Town, formerly Assistant in the 
State Library, to be Assistant, Johannesburg Public 
Library. 

Vow.Les—Miss M. Vowles, B.A. (N.U.C.), Higher Cer- 
tificate in Librarianship, Cape Town, to be Assistant, 
Natal Society Library, Pietermaritzburg. 

WELcH—Miss F. J. Welch, B.A. HONS. (London), Higher 
Certificate in Librarianship, Cape Town, to be Inter- 
mediate Grade Assistant, University of Cape Town 
Library. 

* Completing Higher Certificate in Librarianship 

(Cape Town). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


South African Library. Quarterly bulletin, v.1, no. 1, 
Sept. 1946. Cape Town, South African Library. Edited 
by D. H. Varley. 5s. p.a. 1s. 6d. per single number. 

The aims and objects of this Bulletin, as stated in 
the introductory note, are “‘. . . firstly, to publish notes, 
original articles and bibliographies about the wealth 
of printed and manuscript material in the South African 
Library, both of general and Africana interest ; se- 
condly, to print or reprint works (or parts of works) 
in the Library that are not easily accessible ; thirdly, 
to describe new acquisitions of interest, and draw 
attention to gaps in the Library’s collections that 
should be filled ; and lastly, to record the output of 
South African literature of all kinds, in all languages.” 
Articles will be in Afrikaans and English. 

If these objects are as generously achieved as they 
have been conceived the Bulletin will surely make 


many enthusiastic friends among those interested in 
South African cultural affairs, and, in particular, of 
course, among librarians. We shall rejoice to have some 
of the numberless important as well as the merely 
interesting unpublished or scarce printed documents 
made accessible in print. And the bibliographical 
features will gladden the heart of the librarian, who 
groans often enough under the inadequacies of bi- 
bliographical information concerning local publica- 
tions. The list of South African periodical publications 
(supplementing the Handlist of South African perio- 
dicals received under the Copyright act, December, 
1945,') including a record of changes of title and ad- 
dress, and of incorporations and cessations, will supply 


1 Cf. S. Afr. Libr. 10:17 July 1942, 
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a local counterpart to Faxon’s Births and deaths.* 
The List of books added to Africana collection, including 
both copyright material and books of South African 
interest published outside the Union, and arranged in 
subject groups, will supplement the State Library’s 
more frequent, and, for many purposes, handier author 
alphabetical list of copyright accessions. Another 
useful feature is the List of government publications, 
U.G. series, 1946. . 

Finally in this number the first-mentioned object 
of the Bulletin is reflected in a scholarly contribution 
by Mr. Varley: An early Cape printing discovery, 
describing the Brief van het Zendelings Genootschap 
te London Aan de Godsdienst-lievende ingezetenen van 
de Caap de Goede Hoop uit ’t Engelsch vertaald, en door 
V. A. Schoonberg gedrukt voor ’t Zuid-Africaansche 
Genootschap ter uitbreiding van Christus koningryk. 
MDCCXCIX. 

After the perusal of this first number one can look 
forward with the highest hopes to future issues. 
Coblans, Herbert. The university library, its functions 

and potentialities. Inaugural address delivered in 

Durban on 2 September 1946. Natal University 

College, 1946. 15 p. paper. 

The truth of Dr. Coblans’s assertions and the desira- 
bility of his suggestions cannot be disputed. They 
present a picture of library service to which librarians 
in different parts of the world have been aspiring, not 
entirely without success. This service is based on two 
essentials, co-operation between libraries in matters 
of organization and methods of routine—‘‘A greater 
measure of co-operation . . . at the level of uniform 
library techniques and standardization (to) improve our 
meagre bibliographical efforts’ (p. 6)—and financial 
well-being, derivable from government and people 
in the first place and, in the second place, from trade 
and industry—‘‘Industry and commerce will find 
that in the long run it pays to endow and support... 
libraries” (p. 11). A close national network of libraries 
and research institutions and laboratories working in 
unison to a plan with the minimum of overlap is well 
known to librarians as an ideal, and so patently ad- 
vantageous, yet seemingly so difficult to achieve. 
Money, of course, is the sine qua non, the lack of it 
the nigger in the woodpile, and till now in South 


Africa so little has been forthcoming. But is not the - 


human element perhaps also an obstructive element ? 
Is free-lance librarianship compatible with a fully- 
organized national service? These are questions that 
come to mind when reading this address. 


1 In Bulletin of bibliography and dramatic index. Boston, 
Faxon. 3 issues per year. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


Dr. Coblans examines service in its two aspects : 
the national aspect with its co-operative ventures ; 
the local aspect of individual library services. The 
first demands a national organization, complete with 
central office for the indexing and abstracting of current 
information in periodicals (and books ?), a Union 
catalogue to facilitate inter-loan and co-operative book 
selection on a national scale, a directory of “library 
resources, including also special collections in indus- 
trial laboratories, etc.’”, and a more purposive dis- 
tribution of special collections throughout the country. 
“There are, of course, numerous traditional and vested 
interests which make such co-operation difficult. In 
at least two of our cities there are pairs of libraries, 
which overlap, duplicate, and do other wasteful things. 
Logically, they should combine. With our limited 
library resources we can ill afford such inefficient lux- 
uries.” |The second conception is of the individual 
library drawing upon the resources of modern scienti- 
fic achievement for the recording, preserving, distribu- 
tion and “‘putting over’ of information by the use of 
the film and of microfilm, extending its service to include 
the community as a whole as well as its immediate 
clientele, and teaching as well as serving—‘‘Students 
must be trained and guided in the use of the library.... 
The majority... are either sublimely indifferent to the 
library or approach its use by hit or miss methods that 
would never be tolerated in the laboratory. To remedy 
this, formal and systematic courses must be provided in 
the sources and organization of the literature of the 
sciences and the humanities.” 

It would be foolish, however, to belittle the present 
achievements in South African librarianship and bi- 
bliography, achieved by a handful of individuals by 
voluntary labour under enormous difficulties. Yet 
the time has probably come for a joint consideration 
by all bodies concerned with the assembling and dis- 
tribution of information of a radical overhaul of our 
system before its development advances beyond the 
possibility of easy revision and while a large section of 
our organism is still in an embryonic stave—the pro- 
vincial library schemes, and the central organization 
for scientific research at the C.S.I.R., Pretoria, for 
example. 

The essay is charmingly provocative. The ideas 
formulated in it are not new to the profession, but are 
rarely so aptly expressed or so convincingly put, and, 
at this time when decisions on large issues fraught with 
significance for the future of librarianship and docu- 
mentation in South Africa are to be taken, merit the 
most serious consideration. 


H.H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BIBLINGS 


Illustrated bulletin. The publishers state chat an error 
occurred in the numbering of the issue for 17 July ; 
this should have read vol. 4, no. 6, not vol. 4, no. 5. 

Johannesburg’s early library history. Mr. R. F. 
Kennedy contributes an article on ‘“The men who 
gave the city its library” in The golden city diamond 
jubilee number, edited by T. G. Merry and issued by 
authority of the Johannesburg City Council; dis- 
tributed by the Central News Agency, 1946. 5s. 

New Zealand university press. This press was esta- 
blished early in 1946 and “‘is now prepared to consider 
manuscripts for publication. Such manuscripts may 


be either works of general cultural interest or value, 
or studies likely to advance the cause of scholarship 
and learning.” 
(New Zealand Libr. 9 (4) 74, May/June 1946.) 
Exhibition of rare books. The exhibition of books 
published by the Grolier Club of New York, held 
recently in Johannesburg and Cape Town under the 
title Sixty years of fine book-making, was the first 
of a series through which the Imprint Society hopes 
to awaken a wider interest in the art of the book. 
Among the books shown three quartos designed by 
Bruce Rogers were of particular interest : they were 
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English translations of the treatises on the roman 
alphabet by Albrecht Diirer, Geoffroy Tory, 
and Fra ‘Luca de Pacioli. Another item, of 
special interest to bibliographers, was Hundred books 
famous in English literature, which contains facsimile 
reproductions of a hundred title-pages, beginning with 
a Chaucer printed by William Caxton. The envy 
of South African designers was aroused by The 
printer’s series, a group of six volumes, ‘‘each one 
the independent work of a _ separate printer, 
the printers being restrained in nothing except 
length and cost”. The prize among _ these 
must go to C. P. Rollins’s exquisite handling of a 
short story by R. L. Stevenson, A lodging for the 
night. Mr. D. H. Varley, who opened the exhibition 
of Cape Town, was right in quoting De Vinne, one 
of the founders of the Grolier Club: . “Nothing 
contributes to the decadence of an art more than the 
supine satisfaction that rests content with what has 
been done or is being done in a narrow circle. 
For a printer to keep a proper standing in book- 
making, it is necessary that he should frequently see 
and study the workmanship of the many able printers 
of the world, and especially those of foreign countries.” 
Perhaps this and future exhibitions will help to make 
South African designers and printers realize the 
importance of De Vinne’s dictum. 


Catalogues of the exhibition, with an introduction 
by Ray Nash, are still obtainable from The Secretary, 
The Imprint Society, P.O. Box 4997, Johannes- 
burg, at a cost of 1s. Od. 


H. P. &. 


Signature. The Publication of Signature: a quadrimes- 


trial of typography and graphic arts has been resumed. 
Edited by Oliver Simon and printed at the Curwen 
Press it is issued as a New Series. Readers will 
remember that the publication was suspended in 
1940 for unfortunate but obvious reasons. 


Alphabet and image. The first number has just ap- 


peared from the Shenval Press of Alphabet and image, 
a continuation, under a new title, of the quarterly 
Typography. It is primarily concerned with typo- 
graphy and graphic arts, but, states the editor, Robert 
Harling, ‘“‘under its simple but flexible title it is hoped 
that an appraisal of an eighteenth-century draughts- 
man or a contemporary photographer may be 
included as naturally and logically as a review of a 
recent type face or reproduction of antique penman- 
ship”. The first number, accordingly, includes colour 
reproductions of book illustrations of Mervyn Peake 
and Kate Greenaway. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. J. M. S. Wuras 


The death occurred suddenly on 28 December 
1946 of Mr. J. M. S. Wuras. Mr. Wuras was a 
master of Grey College, Bloemfontein, and was 


gentleman, whose cultured integrity has been a 
fine influence in the lives of many boys.” 


(The Friend, 30 Dec. 1946) 


Mr. Wuras was also an enthusiastic member of 


responsible for the running of the fine library the O. F. S. Branch of the S.A.L.A. and had 
at the school. ‘‘He was a real scholar and a real recently been elected to the Branch Committee. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Bonnievale bou ’n Biblioteek. Vir enige jare reeds 
het sekere inwoner: van Bonnievale — ’n rustige 
plaasdorpie to midde van groen wingerde, pragtige 
blomme en bruisende waterstrome—meer as bewus 
geword dat natuurskoonheid alleen nie voldoende is 
vir die geestelike opheffing van sy inwoners nie, maar 
dat ook ’n begin gemaak moet word met die oprigting 
van ’n biblioteek, wat die skoonheid van die geskrewe 
woord sal ontsluit. 

By praatwerk het dit nie gebly nie, en nog minder 
is daar tot die Unie-regering of Provinsiale owerhede 
om hulp opgesien. Die daad is sommer daar en dan 
by die woord gevoeg: Mnr. Coetzee, voorsitter van 
die Afdelingsraad, bied gratis ’n geskikte perseel 
aan uit sy kosbare wingerdground, en Mevr. van Zyl 
—nou van Swellendam, maar vroeér in die distrik 
woonagtig (’n suster van M.E.R., die skryfster) 
—doen ’n skenking van £1,000 as blyk van waardering 
en dankbaarheid vir gelukkige jare wat saam met 
haar oorlede man te Bonnievale deurgebring is. 


Die oordrag van die grond op naam van die bi 
blioteek sloer lank, maar intussen is die skenster 
van die gebou druk besig met die opstel van die 
nodige planne. Die gebou moet iets besonders wees, 
in die Kaaps-Hollandse boustyl met sy treffende 
géwels. Daar word egter gewaak teen uiterlike skoon- 
heid ten koste van gerief, en die moontlikheid van 
doeltreffende beheer. - ’n Spesiale kenmerk van die 
gebou sal die afsonderlike kamer wees wat net vir 
Afrikaanse boeke ingerig sal word. Behalwe die 
gewone leeskamer word ook afsonderlik vir die 
kinders. voorsiening gemaak deur die daarstelling van 
*n leeskamer vir kinders. Daar word voorts ook gelet 
op die juiste beligting en die aanskaf van die regte 
soort meubelment. 

Inskrywings word nou gevra vir die oprigting van 
die verlangde gebou, en binnekort sal daar op Bon- 
nievale ’n gebou staan wat die naam van die plek 
waardig sal wees. S.J.K. 





THE BLOEMFONTEIN DRAMA LIBRARY! 


G. WALKER 


When I was asked to give a paper on the subject 
of the Bloemfontein Drama Library I gathered 
that it was to be one of a number of very short 
ten-minute talks. ‘The subject is not one which 
gives scope for a full paper and in any case at 
the tail end of a three-day conference all that the 
delegates can want is to be done with the pro- 
gramme and tc commence the many farewells. 

A public library is intimately connected with 
every branch of the cultural life of a community 
and with every aspect of adult education. Hence 
our concern with drama, which has developed 
so rapidly in South Africa. The amateur dramatic 
society has always flourished throughout the 
Union, but during the war years there has been 
a big increase in the number of professional and 
semi-professional societies. Ten years ago there 
were three local dramatic societies and several 
producers in other parts of the Province wanting 
copies of plays for production or reading. We 
soon realized that the difficulties they were 
experiencing in getting plays were shared by 
societies in all the other towns in the Union, as 
none of our libraries stock more than two or 
three copies of any one play. 

And so our Dramatic Library came into being. 
It was started as an attempt to assist societies or 
groups of people who required sets of plays, 
that is, enough copies of a play for its reading or 
production. As far as possible we have, of each 
play, one copy for each character, and in a few 
cases an extra one for the producer. 

The Drama Library was started when the 
Public Library was very short of funds, so all 
the Committee could spare for the venture was 
£5. With this £5 and a few subscriptions we 
launched our effort, which to-day has grown to 
considerable proportions. We charge societies or 
groups 5s. entrance fee and 25s. per annum, or 
else they can pay the entrance fee and 5s. for 
each set of plays borrowed. Members outside 
Bloemfontein have also to pay all postage costs. 

Members are permitted to keep sets for three 
weeks, but it has often been necessary to allow 
them to remain out for a longer period especially 


1 Paper read at the Annual Conference of the S.A.L.A., 


Bloemfontein, 25 Apr. 1946. Cf. also S.Afr. Libr. 
4(2) 49-50, Oct. 1936 ; 6(4) 183, Apr. 1939. 


in the case of productions as distinct from readings. 

The demand for the service has been so great 
that despite all our difficulties it has continued 
to grow. In 1938, when the Federation of Ama- 
teur ‘Theatrical Societies of Southern Africa was 
formed, our Drama Library was appointed its 
official central library. Societies which are affi- 
liated to the Federation pay cnly 7s. 6d. per 
annum plus postage costs, and the Federation 
gives us a further 12s. 6d. per society. 

In spite of the great difficulty of obtaining 
new plays during the war years our stock to-day 
consists of 300 English and Afrikaans three- 
act plays and 90 English and Afrikaans one-act 
plays. During the year ended March 1945 we 
circulated 3,022 plays to 80 different members 
scattered throughout the four provinces of the 
Union, the Protectorates, the Rhodesias, and 
even Nyasaland. Last year we commenced a 
section for Afrikaans plays, which we have gocd 
hope will expand as rapidly and as extensively 
as the English section has done. 

The work that this service entails is considerable 
and a good deal more could be done. We should 
have, for example, a printed catalogue of our 
plays with full and adequate annotations, which 
would be of considerable assistance to our 
members who are long distances away. We 
permit members to borrow single copies of plays 
for selection purposes, but we cannot encourage 
this at present because the complete sets are so 
constantly in demand. In the future it would 
be an advantage to have further additional copies 
of each play for this purpose. 

A number of cur members are school groups. 
A large proportion of our plays are, however, 
unsuitable for young people, and so we hope 
to develop a junior section as a special service 
in the near future. 

We have a cuttings file of reviews and pictures 
of productions which our members. may borrow, 
but it has been difficult to keep this up to date 
recently. 

In conclusion I think that we may feel flattered 
that the Government Adult Education Committee 
thought it sufficiently important to mention that 
we had the best equipped drama section of any 
importance in the Union 
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CRITERIA IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


Mrs. A. FInpvay ! 


It is platitudinous to say that the child is 
father to the man, but it is true that the children 
who read everything and anything, and preferably 
everything rather than anything, pass easily up 
the school, write languages well, speak well and 
grow up into, we hope, the more intelligent, 
thinking adults. 

It is seldom realized what a very small number 
of books the average child reads. If you estimate 
one book a week from seven to fourteen years, 
and actually this is a high figure, the number 
read during this period is 416. Surely no educa- 
tionist would wish one of these to be anything 
but the best. It places the responsibility squarely 
on the shoulders of educationists to introduce 
to children only those books in which personal 
relationships are handled with honesty and 
sincerity, in which the language has vitality, and 
the plot form and cohesiveness. Even then you 
can still have a range of between two and three 
thousand acceptable titles from which any child 
has plenty of choice. 

Our problem is how we are going to sclect 
those two or three thousand books, let alone the 
416. Well, there are certain criteria we mst 
apply to each book, and there are certain tools 
or guides which will help in our selection. You 


- know the sort of thing I mean—Horn book, Funior 


books,? Wilson library bulletin, etc. 


1 Read before a meeting of the Natal Branch of the 
S.A.L.A. at the Municipal Library, Durban, on 18 Sep. 
1946. Mrs. Findlay was originally a teacher of native 
children in New Zealand, and, after studying race 
relations in Hawaii and the U.S.A. and museum and 
art gallery schemes for children also in the U.S.A., 
she took up children’s library work in New Zealand 
and qualified for the N.Z.L.A. Children’s Librarians’ 
Certificate. She came to South Africa on her husband’s 
appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the Natal 
University College in 1946. 

*New Zealand library association. Junior books: a 
recommended list for boys and girls, compiled by D. 
M. Neal for the School and Children’s library standing 
committee of the N.Z.L.A. [Wellington: N.Z.L.A.] 
1940. gratis. 
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Adults out of touch with the children’s book 
world frequently infer that the unsuitable book 
has a limited gamut of two vices—immorality 
and bad grammar. If a book is not littered with 
slang and split infinitives and does not incite 
its reader to robbery and violence, it is presum- 
ably good, nice and suitable, or, at the worst, 
does no harm. The worst fault in a children’s 
book is not the flagrant departure from formal 
grammar, but the colourless, dull, passionless 
use of language, which ultimately ruins for a 
child his sense of the resources and vitality of 
the Fnglish tongue. Some of the best books I can 
recommend for older boys, those of Will James, 
throw formal grammar to the winds, for they 
are written in the idiom of a Montana cow-boy. 
James’s language has a vigour and an authenti- 
city completely lacking in “‘school story’’ English. 

Another common fault is the mishandling of 
personal relationships. The basic relationship 
children know is the parent-child relationship. 
In the majority of books authors do not even 
try to handle this theme. I feel that the popular 
Arthur Ransome is an offender in this respect. 
Remember the dozens of books in which parents 
are dead, away on an expedition, or, if in the book 
at all, are but shadows and puppets. Relationships 
between elder brothers and sisters and younger 
members of a family, between masters and ap- 
prentices, even between different levels of society, 
are too rarely handled with honesty and insight. 

We find so much ignorance in books for the 
under fourteens, not only ignorance of subject, 
but ignorance of the audience for which the books 
are written—the children themselves. Every 
year books which obviously declare their authors 
to have no vital contact with children are sold— 
pretentious fairy books written by adults to 
impress adults, picture books with unchildlike 
pictures, patronizing and priggish, and rightly 
to be avoided by any child worth its salt. 

With this ignorance of audience may go igno- 
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rance of subject. A good children’s book can only 
be written by someone who knows his subject 
intimately and who writes with a reserve of 
information instead of making the most of a 
little knowledge. Stories of children in other 
countries are too often written by people who have 
never been there, or who, even if they have 
lived there, show no real understanding of the 
problems of the nation with which they are dealing. 
In this connexion compare Percy Westerman’s 
stories with those of M. I. Ross. Compare also 
Mary Hill’s Paula of Durrapore, a worthless 
picture of India, with Mukerji’s stories and Mrs. 
Bose’s Totaram. In the picture book class good 
examples of authentic writing and picturization 
are Ambrose Kangaroo, by Elizabeth MacIntyre, 
for Australia, The book of Wiremu, by Stella 
Norice, for New Zealand, Paji, by Esther Kiviat, 
for Ceylon, and Ingulabi, by Joan Kiddell-Monroe 
for South Africa. For older children good exam- 
ples would be Mukerji’s Gaynock and Coolie, 
and David Garnett’s Beany-eye and Sailor’s return. 

I must mention here the paucity of books set 
against a past or present working-class back- 
ground, with a working-class child as hero or 
heroine. A few do spring to my mind, but how 
few! Doris Gates’s Blue willow, a story of a child 
of migratory workers in America, Eve Garnett’s 
The family from One End Street, the hilarious 
story of an English dustman’s family, Missing 
from home, Geoffrey Trease’s own story, Afke’s 
ten, by N. van Hichtum now in the cheap little 
Puffins, a story of a poor Dutch family, and 
Flaxen braids, by A. Turngren also in Puffins, 
a Swedish tale of a poor family. I must.not forget 
the incomparable Milly-Molly-Mandy stories for 
the younger children. 

But apart from these few, most of such stories 
are done by the external method, rather than the 
internal method. That is, a middle-class person 
‘‘discovers’’ working-class conditions. In L. A. G. 
Strong’s story of the peasants’ revolt, King Richard’s 
land, the two boy heroes are young nobles who learn 
the justice of the peasants’ cause by accident. 
In Lindgren’s story, Ingrid’s holiday, about 
workers in a Swedish textile factory, the heroine 
is a middle-class girl, who, through a curious 
set of circumstances, comes to work in a-mill. 
At the end of the book she returns to her own 
social stratum. Not only is there this oblique 
snobbery, shown by authors in their avoidance of 
working-class life as material, but there is a direct 
snobbery in dozensand dozens of remarks in school 
stories and “pukka sahib”’ adventure tales. Exa- 
mine closely inthis context any Angela Brazil story. 
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What then do working-class children read ? 
Is it a choice between paper backs and the classics ? 
Surely they do not read the jolly, well-fed, healthy, 
sporting middle-class stuff with its background of 
easy homes and sudden journeys to coral reefs. 
The poor seem to have gone out of juvenile 
fiction together with what brought them into it, 
that is, Victorian self-pity and philanthropy. 
Good riddance to that kind of poor. If you have 
ever read a book by Elsie Read, you know what 
I mean. Those intolerable vagabonds, the poor 
little godly guttersnipes, are well destroyed, but 
the fact remains that a middle-class suburban 
juvenile literature has followed—a_ literature 
gadget-minded and confident. There is not a 
working-class hero anywhere among these books 
and hardly a working-class character. 

While on this subject and tonight I do not 
want to open up the subject of comics, I must 
draw your attention to Virginia Lee Burton’s 
attempt to provide an acceptable comic, Calico, 
the wonder horse, but, alas, her’s sells for close 
on one dollar and does not provide any real 
competition for those which sell at fifteen cents. 

Politically speaking, too, I must point out that 
so many books for boys are about brainless 
reactionaries, and, one would think, might be 
nurseries of fascism-—perfect examples of the 
kind of art desired by a Goebbels for a strength- 
through-joy movement. Think. carefully of the 
boys’ books you remember. How many vicious 
swings have gone socketing into midriffs, how 
many uppercuts have landed neatly on weak 
chins, how many lashes landed on trembling 
flesh, how many steel blue eyes scan open boyish 
faces, how many shifty dagoes have flinched before 
a steady gaze. Here I want to mention the rather 
controversial case of Marjorie Fischer’s Palaces 
on Monday. 

A word about historical language. It is an 
extension of the technical terms device, and is 
often employed in stories dealing with ye olden 
times. Here is a splendid example of what I 
mean: ‘Queen Elizabeth was right royally 
angered that it could not be found, naught beirg 
known as to its whereabouts save an old tale 
that it had been bestowed in the caverns that 
turn the hill named Great Gallery into a veritable 
honeycomb’’—and I can only add that I wot 
you will be right royally angered with me but 
marry this olden tongue and ancient speech make 
me right hasty to skippe over to something else 
with a right good will. 

The final point I want to make is one of format. 
Is the book you propose to buy suitable as to 
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format? Is the format suited to the contents, 
is there ‘a unity between the spirit of the story 
and its binding, type and illustrations ? No one 
ever asked Arthur Ransome or Mabel Lucy 
Atwell to illustrate westerns, or wants to bind 
school prizes in paper backs or comics in gilt and 
leather. But this disparity can exist in a less 
obvious form. Frequently a story intended for 
children of eleven to twelve is issued to look 
like a picture book for the under tens. The 
children who should enjoy it dismiss it as a 
picture book, and the picture book devotees 
find it too difficult. Edith Nesbit and Arthur 
Ransome are both authors in whose books an 
adult style of binding repelled children and for a 
long time prevented the books attaining the po- 
pularity they deserved. Donald Culross Peattie’s 
books about early man are examples of difficult 
material illustrated and bound to look like picture 
books, when they are really social science material 
for older children. 

It appears that amongst certain people the 
revolt from the improving juvenile literature of 
the past and the forcing of the child to read 
what his elders think good for him has now ga- 
thered such momentum that any attempt to 
influence a child’s choice or to improve him, 
however indirectly, is regarded as an unwarrant- 
able infringement of his liberty. I confess myself 
unable to appreciate this viewpoint. No one would 
suggest that a child possesses an_ instinctive 
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knowledge of what food is good for him. Let 
him alone in a pastry shop and the result would 
be at best a bilious attack, and one bilious attack 
alone would not teach him to choose better in 
future. ‘Children like to eat 2 great many things 
which are not good for them. Similarly it does 
not seem at all strange that they are quite happy 
to feed themselves on trashy books. Guidance in 
matters of food is taken for granted. Why then 
must we look askance at guidance in reading ? 

Since we desire our children to grow up useful 
members of society, with a workable and allow- 
able code of morals and conduct, with some virtues 
and as few vices as possible, with a reasonable 
amount of knowledge and with a more or less 
cultured outlook, surely we cannot leave them 
ignorant and inexperienced to select their.mental 
and spiritual food at random from the confused 
welter of reading matter which floods the market 
nowadays. 

You must face the fact that children are not 
born with an intuitive knowledge of what is good, 
and if we can spare them some of the tedium in- 
volved in developing by a process of trial and error 
the standards of comparison essential for effective 
criticism and discrimination, and also help them 
to avoid the grave danger of never achieving any 
standards atall, we shall have achieved something. 
It is wasteful and foolish to start from zero. I have 
never seen this theory disputed except in this 
one matter of book selection. 


SOUTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARIES 
FOR 1945-46 


The following meetings were held :— 


5 March: At Sir John Adamson Junior High 
School. Symposium by teachers and librarians 
on Adolescent reading. Speakers: Miss M. Johnson, 
Miss N. C. Byng, Mrs. Lange, Mrs. Walker, and 
Miss K. Brabazon. It was particularly pleasing 
to see so many scholars taking part in the open 
discussion. 

24 April: At the Johannesburg Public Library. 
At the request of high school students another 
symposium on adolescent reading was held, the 
speakers being high school and junior high school 
library prefects. It was decided to ask pupil- 
librarians from various high schools to compile 
a list of 20 books which they consider should be 
available in school libraries for the use of senior 
students. Eight schools sent in lists and the 
Committee is considering publication. 
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12 Fune: At the Kensington Afrikaans Medium 
Junior High School. Symposium in Afrikaans. 
Speakers: Mr. Mulder, Mr. Olivier, Mr. van den 
Dool and Mr. van der Walt. Speakers dealt 
variously with reading in the second language, 
need for plentiful recreational literature, and the 
tendency to over-emphasize reference works. 

23 October: At the Johannesburg Public Li- 
brary. Professor T. Williams, prinicipal of the 
Teachers’ Training College, gave a most inte- 
resting talk on The Library and the school of the 


future. 


During the year, with some financial help from 
the Southern Transvaal Branch, a_ publicity 
pamphlet was printed. It met with wide approval 
and resulted in quite a number of new members. 

The Section has 122 members, 84 teachers and 
scholars and 38 librarians. 

E. Dixon, 
P. H. Isaacson, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. 
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CAPE BRANCH 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 1945-1946 


The Schoo] and Children’s Library Section was 
first discussed at a meeting called by the Cape 
Branch of the S.A.L.A. on 28 May 1945. On 14 
August 1945 a meeting was held at which it was 
formally constituted and the constitution approved. 

The following meetings were held :— 


14 August: Miss S. Goldblatt spoke on My 
experience in the primary school library. 

20 March: Miss W. B. Linderman spoke on 
One day in a high school library. 

1 May: Mr. H. Holdsworth spoke on Reference 
work in high schools. } 

7 August: Discussion on Central and class- 
room libraries. 

18 September: Book reviews by Mb. F. I. 
Wagener and Miss L. E. Taylor. 

Meetings were held at Jan van Riebeek-Hoér- 
skool, Observatory Girls’ High School, South 
African College High School and United States 
Information Library. 

Displays of books suitable for school libraries 
were held at Cape Town Training College and 
South African College High School. 

Children’s Book Week. ‘The Committee set up 
a committee to organize a Book Week in Cape 
Town in November. A 16-page list of children’s 
books was issued, the international poster issued 


in the U.S.A. was used for publicity, and other 
activities were organized. A full account of the 
Book Week will be given in our July issue. It 
is proposed that the existing Book Week Commit- 
tee should act as a Continuation Committee. 

Membership. The Section has a membership 


of 57. In addition notices have been sent to 
approximately 5() other schools and _ teachers. 
The future. Mr. R. F. M. Immelman, Chairman, 
suggested that the Section should next year investi- 
gate what can be done to promote the develop- 
ment of children’s libraries, as distinct from school 
libraries, in the Cape. It should also early next 
year call a conference of principals cf schools 
and try to influence the Education Department 
in the matter of the provision of school librarians 
to be shared between two or three schools. 
R. F. M. IMMELMaNn, 
Chairman. 


"TRANSVAAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 
At the Conference of the T.T.A. held in Johannes- 
burg in April 1946, Miss K. Brabazon read a 


1Printed in S.Afr. Libr. 14: 29-31, 61-62, Jul., 
Oct., 1940 ; School and children’s library section 7 : 1-3, 
5-6, Jul., Oct., 1946. 
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paper, prepared by Miss D. M. Turner, on the 
work of the school library and the childrert’s section 
of the public library. Attention was drawn to 
various recent progressive movements in the 
Transvaal. The paper appeared in full in The 
Transvaal educational news 42(4) 17-19 Apr. 1946, 


NORTHERN TRANSVAAL BRANCH 
Report for the year 1946 


Interesting addresses and talks were given at 
meetings of the Section during the year. 

Miss Stella Blakemore gave her ideas on ‘“‘The 
importance of reading in education”. She main- 
tained that through the medium of reading an 
approach can be made to almost every problem 
that arises in the training of school children, 
Miss Blakemore also considered that modern 
children’s books did not in any way compare 
with those of a decade ago. 

Dr. H. S. B. Schoeman spoke on the necessity 
and importance of Adult Education. Dr. A. J. 
La Grange addressed a meeting on ‘Psycho- 
therapy” and healthy reading habits. 

Miss S. T. Speight gave a talk on “Children’s 
libraries in America’, based on her studies of 
the subject overseas. 

The Section was also addressed by Mrs. E. 
Dean (United States Information Library, Jo- 
hannesburg) and Miss D. M. Turner (Johannes- 
burg Public Library). 

The Section attempted to induce the authorities 
to establish branch libraries for children in 
various parts of Pretoria. 

It was also suggested that the Section appoint 
a committee to offer recommendations on book 
purchases to the children’s librarian of the. State 
Library. 

Miss E. A. Warren, formerly librarian of the 
Children’s Library at the State Library, died 
suddenly at Zeerust on 20 April 1946. She was 
one of the primary movers in the formation of 
this Section and her death has been very keenly 
felt among the members of the Section. 

The chief office bearers of the Section during 
the year were Mr. H. S. Ribbens, chairman, 
and Miss C. Bresler, honorary secretary. 


SECTION SECRETARIES 


Cape: Miss M. E. Green, jagger Library, Uni- 
versity, Rondebosch. 

Northern Transvaal: 

Southern Transvaal: Miss P. H. Isaacson, Ro- 
settenville Branch, Public Library, Johannes- 
burg, Mr. H.P. Mutper, E. P. Baumann School, 
Johannesburg. 


Morija Printing Works—Morija, Basutoland 
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The Custodians of the 


Flame 


Ithough there have been periods in history when the 
light of human knowledge has burned dimly, it has ever 
revived again to shine more brightly than before. 


Its custodians have always been the libraries . . . first of palace 
and temple, and now of nations, cities and sindctiaiini. Throughout 
the ages the protection of manuscripts and books that enshrine human 
knowledge has been the most anxious task of the librarian. 


Today a modern development of science’s resources i come 
to his aid, in Microfilm, and the Microfile system. 


What MICROFILE does 


Microfile makes a permanent, ali but indestructible record of books, manu- 
scripts, documents, letters . . . or almost anything that is worth filing. It does 
this on a strip of Microfilm, so compact that the contents of a whole four- 
drawer office filing cabinet can be filed on a roll that can be held on the palm 
of one hand. To refer to your Microfiles, each roll of which is numbered and 

- indexed, just slip them into the reader and run the roll through until the de- 
sired document is seen in an enlarged form on an easily visible screen. 


Precious manuscripts or books need not leave 
your premises to be Microfiled, and our staff 
have had years of training during the war. 
Let us call and assess your requirements, 

® 


Microfile (Pty) Ltd 


COR. MARSHALL & GREEN STREETS "JOHANNESBURG P.O. BOX 8245 


—————————e 
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ADAM:GRANT _ 


(F.R. Thorold) = 
Dealer in Africana 


Law Books and Reports a Speciality ~~} - 


I search the secondhand Bookshops for you - 
Send me your wants Lise ~ 


I undertake the repair of old documents, 
_Maps, Books, etc. | 


‘Ask mé¢ to post you my lists of Africana 


Established 1905. 


P.O. Box 241 - Johannesburg 
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12, church street cape town 





Of interest and-vatue to alf librarians: 
and students _ 


AUTHOR & 


| PRINTER IN 


SOUTH AFRICA 


by CHARLES GOULD, M.A. 
A:concite and authoritative work on 
style and usage in typography. Fools- 
cap octavo, 24 pages, bound full cloth 
Price . 
‘THREE SHILLINGS post free 


Published by” 


“THE IMPRINT SOCIETY 


P.O. Box 4997, Johannesburg 


) 











SITUATION WANTED 

English F.L.A. (Woman) 

-- With 17 years’ varied experience 
seeks post in South Africa 


High qualiacations in French, 
German and Itaiian 


Details of testimonials, etc. may be 
had from 


The Hon, Secretary of the South 
African Library Association 


P.O. Box 3416 
- CAPE TOWN 
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